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THE GIRL WHO WENT 
TO SEA 

From dishwasher to stewardess 


j^josT British boys at some time feel an urge to go to sea ; so 
do many of our girls, and in fact one of them was so keen 
for a seafaring life that she signed on as dishwasher in a 
Swedish ship. Her name is Margaret Howard, and she recently 


related her experiences. 

Margaret learned seamanship in 
the girls' training ship, English 
Rose, and not long after leaving 
was yearning once more to feel a 
deck under her feet. 

She tried to find work as a deck¬ 
hand on a yacht, but there was 
"nothing doing. Then she met a 
Swedish journalist, who advised 
her to try Swedish ships. This led 
to her getting a job as dishwasher 
in a Swedish cargo and passenger 
vessel. S.S. Patricia, which was 
sailing from the Tyne on her 
maiden voyage to begin a regular 
run between Gothenburg and 
Tilbury. 

Margaret's first two weeks of 
dishwashing afloat were tough 
going, and language was another 
difficulty. Those she worked with 
knew no English beyond “Good 
morning" and “Thank you,” so 
she had to start learning Swedish. 

NEARLY PERFECT 

However, she loves the Patricia. 
“ As she is my first ship 1 am apt to 
find everything about' her nearly 
perfect—even her disenchanting 
corkscrew movement in a swell,” 
she says. 

After a while Margaret was pro¬ 
moted to stewardess in the officers’ 
mess, where she has ten men to 
look after. She has her meals 
with them, and accompanies them 
ashore in foreign ports ; and when 
the Patricia left the Gothenburg- 
Tilbury route for a cruise, recently, 
calling at the Canaries and Medi¬ 
terranean ports, Margaret had 
what she calls “a pretty marvel¬ 
lous time overall.” 

Margaret would prefer to work 
on deck, for she is a real “Jill 


| Tar,” and now that she is on good 
terms with the officers, she has the 
free run of the bridge and engine- 
room, and is often on deck when 
i the ship leaves port. 

“They have all become quite 
accustomed to me now,” she says. 
" Providing I get my own work 
finished, I occasionally manage to 
haul a few ropes aft, operate the 
electrical capstan, heave a line 
ashore, and invariably take down 
the flag.” 

But the officers' mess keeps her 
j busy, and she is generally on her 
feet from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m., with a 
| break sometimes after meals. Bad 
| weather she enjoys, for she is 
: never seasick. 

KEEL-HAULED 

Once she got into a bit of bother 
j about missing lifeboat drill. “The 
Second Officer got me keel-hauled 
about it, so having pointed out 
that they would miss their lunch if 
I went, they decided to give me my 
own private lifeboat drill.” 

This was done at Malta. She 
went with the Second Officer and 
First Engineer to test the two 
motor-lifeboats. They made a 
tour of the fascinating Grand 
Harbour, and cruised a short 
distance round the island before 
J returning to the ship. She is in 
! No. 7 lifeboat, which is com¬ 
manded by her friend the bosun, 
“so if the worst comes to the worst 
we have faith in our ability to 
come through if it is at all 
possible.” 

While the Patricia was being 
overhauled in dock at Gothenburg. 
Margaret found life rather dreary. 
There was only a handful of 



Birdman’s take-off run 

Herbert Herbst, the German “ birdinan,” has for years been 
trying; to emulate the birds in flight with this complicated 
contraption of parachute silk and bamboo, but so far success 
has eluded him. 


Bully for the boys! 



When the hockey pitch is unplayable there is always the foreshore, with plenty of scope 
for breakaways, as these boys of St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate, found. And the sea 
makes an effective, though ever-shifting touchline. 


SEVEN MEN IN ANTARCTICA 


officers and sailors with her. and 
“the electric drills of the shipyard 
were screaming all over the ship 
from dawn to dusk.” However, 
industrious Margaret occupied her- 
| self by painting the mess-room. 
: But she was happy when they put 
to sea again. 

Now the Swedish Merchant 
Navy is taking on women wireless 
operators, so she is “ploughing 
through her Swedish grammar.” 
She is ambitious also to try for 
a Third Officer’s ticket, 
i We are indebted to Commander 
Woollard, R.N., of the English 
i Rose for this news of Margaret, 
and we join him in praising her 
“sheer determination and grit.” 


Two young Englishmen recently 
, arrived at Barbados. West Indies, 
; in the smallest yacht ever to cross 
! 'the Atlantic. 

They are Patrick Ellam and 
| Colin Mudie, and the yacht, the 
Sopranino, is the product of their 
i own brains and hands. The little 
craft weighs only 15 cwt. and is 18 
feet long—two feet shorter than 
the boat in- which the Smith 
brothers made their famed Atlantic 
crossing. 

Patrick and Colin set out from 
Falmouth and called at Corunna. 


A former Australian army com¬ 
mando, who still has all the spirit 
of adventure that was his during 
the war years, will spend the next 
12 months with six French 
scientific workers on bleak Point 
Geologie, in French Adelie Land, 
Antarctica. 

He is 26-year-old Robert 
Dovers, a burly six-foot surveyor 
attached to the Antarctic Division, 
Department of External Affairs, 
and he has already spent many 
months at the lonely Empire out¬ 
post on Heard and Macquarie 
Islands. He surveyed the whole 
of Heard Island, and a new map 


Lisbon, Casablanca, and Las 
Palmas before sailing for America. 
They ran into such heavy weather 
that the one at the helm had to 
be lashed to the mast. 

Yet their average day's sailing 
was nearly 100 miles, and they 
reached Barbados only 28{ days 
after leaving Las Palmas. 

They plan to sail from Barbados 
to New York, and there set them- j 
selves up as boat designers and j 
yacht-racing consultants. They ! 
have certainly served a good | 
apprenticeship in their trade! 


based on his work has recently 
been printed. 

Last December Mr. Dovers and 
the Frenchmen left Melbourne in 
the exploration ship Tottam for 
Port Martin, Adelie Land. They 
were to have replaced another 
party at this well-appointed base, 
but during unloading operations a 
fire broke out at Port Martin, 
burning all the huts and most of 
the equipment. 

There was no alternative to 
abandoning this base, which had 
been established three years ago, 
so they got the skipper of the sealer 
to land them at Point Geologie, 
70 miles to the west. 

There for the next 12 months 
the Frenchmen will study the life 
of the Emperor penguins, and Mr. 
Dovers will be busy with sextant 
and theodolite. 
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WILL THE NATIONS 
EVER DISARM? 

By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent - 

JpOR the first time since the war all the Great Powers have now 
agreed to sit round a conference stable and discuss., the 
possibility of disarmament. The Western Powers .are joining 
with Russia in a United Nations commission of inquiry on this 
matter of such vital importance to the whole'world. •: 


American 

friend 

important ^ American-about- 
Europe during the past week 
or two has been r Mr. Dean 
-Acheson,-U.S.-Secretary- of State, 
the . equivalent of . our Foreign 
Secretary’ ’* 

Mr. Acheson’s visit to London, 


From different points of view 
statesmen are arguing the chances 
of success in forgoing war as a 
: means of settling international 
disputes. 

Are the chances as remote as 
some say they are? 

Though all agree on the dangers 
of a rearmament race and atomic 
bombs, each side suspects the 
honesty of the other’s suggestions 
for putting an end to such dangers. 

Russia has, in elfect,.said: “Ban 
the atomic bomb immediately.” 

On the face of it the idea of both 
sides doing away with this appall¬ 
ing weapon of war seems excellent. 

SOVIET SECRECY 

The Western Powers, however, 
say that this would leave Russia 
with an overwhelming advantage. 
They, too, want the banning of the 
bomb, hut they contend that if this 
were the first step the huge forces 
under Russian control would make 
her dominant in a world where 
war could still be waged. The 
strength of those forces, too, is one 
of the most closely guarded of 
Soviet secrets. 

Another suggestion Russia has 
made is that all the Big v Powers, 
herself included, should reduce 
their armed forces by one-third 
within a year. When this had 
been done, declares Russia, she 
would be willing to disclose her 
own military strength. 

The Western Powers, however, 
point out that a cut of one-third 
all round would only accentuate 
the present disproportion of 
strength. They want all the- 


THE PUP HE LEFT 
BEHIND HIM 

There was a sad parting on the 
quay at Southampton recently, 
when the troopship Empire Fowey 
was sailing for the Far East. 

A Belgian soldier, bound for 
Korea, had hidden a puppy in his 
battledress, but unfortunately it 
yelped at just the wrong moment 
and the.Military Police refused to 
allow it to go on board. .. 

A Southampton docker then 
pushed through the crowd and 
offered to care for the pup until its 
owner returned. 


UNDER THIN ICE 

Bridget Walsh of Beloit, Wis¬ 
consin, is a lucky young American. 

During a spell of cold weather 
she went skating on the river near 
her home; but the ice was not 
thick, enough and she fell into the 
water. 

She was swept underneath the 
ice, but by an amazing stroke of 
good fortune she was.carried 500 
yards downstream by the'tide and 
came up through another hole in 
the ice, where she was able to hang 
on until she was rescued. Truly a 
remarkable escape! 


nations to declare ‘ their present 
strength in armies'and war store's 
and then get a. balanced reduction!" 
They. also want a - plan* Tor the. 
international' inspection 'and con-.’ 
trol of-atomic weapons;.; : • ■.■=*' 

T T O' • *- 

Russia; on the other hand, has 

set her face against the .strict and 
continuous system of-- inspection 
within her territories that Britain, 
America, and France consider.’ 
necessary if the world is to be 
really safe. 

Furthermore, Russia refuses 
altogether a proposal to put the 
mining of uranium, and other 
materials used in atomic bombs, 
under international ownership. 
This, she says, would be an inter¬ 
ference with her sovereignty in her 
own country. Her plan would re¬ 
quire a less comprehensive system 
of inspection. 

ARDUOUS TASK 

With all these strong differences 
of opinion it. is clear that at the 
best the work of the Atomic 
Energy and Conventional Arms 
Commission, as the.new committee 
has been named, must he slow and 
arduous. 

Meanwhile, it is the aim of 
Western countries to bring their 
defensive power, at least to the 
minimum scale necessary to be 
safe from aggression—without in 
any way ceasing to hope that 
tfie disarmament commission will 
eventually succeed in its purpose. 

The good sign is that this com¬ 
mission has been set up, and that 
■is members are candidly discussing 
the problems that divide mankind. 


MINKS’ JINKS 

An airliner was recently delayed 
for 18 hours at New York -Inter¬ 
national Airport by six minks 
which escaped from'their travel¬ 
ling crate and attacked anyone 
who tried to enter. After they had 
been forced into a cage the plane 
had to be sprayed with strong per¬ 
fumes to offset their scent. 


; as well as 4 ,: his, attendance at the 
NiA.T.O. meetings, has enabled 
him .to renew acquaintance with 
British and European.diplorrrats on 
•'their home ground, so to speak. ; 

. Mn Acheson, too,-has welcomed 
:the-opportunity of seeing at ;close 
quarters some of the- difficulties 
which ^Foreign .Ministers' of the 
Western countries have to contend 
with. 

Some Americans say that their 
Secretary of State looks like a ■ 
British diplomat. He is 58—which 
is youthful for a statesman of his 
calibre—very assured and debon- 
aire. It is said of him that he 
always dresses and has the man¬ 
nerisms of a young man. 

IN HIS WORKSHOP 

His hobby is woodwork, and he 
likes to spend hours in the work¬ 
room he has had built in his 160- 
year-old house in Maryland. 
There he has lathes and power 
tools which he uses for making 
furniture. Many of the chairs and 
tables in his fine home have been 
made by Mr. Acheson himself. 
He has a liking also for things 
made in Britain, and his favourite 
outfit is a suit of British tweeds. 

No doubt Mr. Acheson’s lean¬ 
ings towards Britain are because 
his father was an Englishman who 
became an American bishop. His 
mother was the daughter of a 
Canadian. 

His family sent the young Dean 
Acheson to American's Eton— 
Groton College—and then to Yale 
and Harvard Universities. 

The American Government sent 
him to the State Department to 
help in the organisation of the 
Marshall Aid Plan for European 
countries. To do this he gave up 
big fees from his highly-successful 
law practice. 

It is said that his work in the 
public service of his country means 
that he surrenders an income of 
about £25,000 a year in exchange 
for an official salary of about 
£3000. 


MATCH-STICK PARLIAMENT 



Fifteen - year - old 
Terry Summers, of 
Shoreham, Sussex, has 
completed, after more 
than a year, this four- 
foot model of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

It is made entirely 
from match-sticks and 
balsa wood. 

He wrote , to the 
authorities, asking for 
photographs of the 
building, and they 
sent him an invitation 
to come to London to 
see for himself. A guide was put 
at his disposal fop a day to answer 
questions and show him round. 

One of his sketches he made 
while sitting in the Speaker’s 
chair. 


This model is the largest he has 
attempted so far. JJe presented 
another, of Broadcasting House, 
to Mr. John Snagge to mark his 
silver jubilee with the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 




News From 

MORE MINERS v 

Partly because of a seasonal in¬ 
crease of the younger workers, the 
number of workers in our coal 
mines increased by 7400 between 
December 29 and February 2. - 

Features of the Scout Jamboree 
at Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire, 
this summer wili be a miniature 
Kon-tiki expedition and the build¬ 
ing of tree-top houses. 

Britain's exports in January, 
worth £250 million, were a record. 

Tees-siders have been asked to 
use less water in the next five 
months to avoid'rationing water 
to industry. 

NO HORSES AT THE FAIR 

There were no horses at Biggles¬ 
wade horse fair for the first time 
since it began more than 300 years 
ago. 

Australia expects to export 
3,500,000 cases of peaches and 
pears this season. Britain -will re¬ 
ceive a million cases. 
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Everywhere 

The Royal Australian Navy has 
ordered a number of Bristol Syca¬ 
more helicopters for air-sea rescue, 
photographic reconnaissance, and 
general communications duties. 

Great Britain has bought 300,000 
cases of tinned tangerines from 
Japan. Delivery is expected to be 
completed by the end of March. 

HELP 

The first-aid film. Help, to 
which the C N" referred on 
February 9,is supplied on loan free 
of charge. Applications should be 
made oply to The Film Librarian, 
Sound Services Ltd., 269 Kingston 
Road, London, S.W.19. 

Firemen were reduced to tears 
recently when ammonia caught fire 
at Ilford. 

Mr. Basil Hart, of Mcrden, 
Surrey, a building foreman, has 
sailed for St. Helena after an 
urgent call from France; to carry 
out repairs on the house in which 
Napoleon lived. The woodwork 
has been attacked .by -termites.. 


Britain's biggest blood trans¬ 
fusion centre will open shortly in 
Edgware, Middlesex, with a staff 
of 150 and a list of 70,000 donors. 

While ploughing with a tractor 
at Orston, Notts., Mr. H. Payne 
unearthed 1400 gold and silver 
coins all minted before 1642. 

DIFFICULT JIGSAW 

Archaeologists at Lullingstone, 
Kent, are trying to piece together a 
Roman wall painting which was 
destroyed by fire centuries ago. 
They will have to match nearly 
7000 fragments. 

“Courtesy Cops” will soon 
appear on the roads in Uganda. 
Natives trained in law, road safety, 
and first aid 'are to be equipped 
with motor-cycles to patrol the 
roads. 

There were 338,774 visitors to 
the Geological Museum at South 
Kensington last year—the largest 
number ever recorded. 

f-rom Jutis 4 to July 17 the Port 
of London Authority will run 
special river trips for children; with 
commentaries on the history of the 
docks. 

GOOD SHOT 

Leading Seaman A. Jacob, of 
Kingston, Surrey, scored -100 points 
with ten consecutive bullseyes in.a 
rifle-shooting competition recently/ 

Britain’s airports handled 
2,629,283 passengers and 48,206 
short tons of freight during 1951. 

New Zealand Tast v year sent 
Britain 136,000 tons of butter and 
90,000 ‘tons of cheese; 

•- • - • s 

The. church at Elstow, John 
Bunyan’s birthplace, has a hand¬ 
some new lectern, bought with the 
weekly / .-contributions of the 
Sunday-school scholars over a 
period of ten years; it has been 
dedicated as a,war memorial. 

New Zealand’s 160 schools’for 
Maori children are attended by 
33,000 boys and girls of up to 15 
years. The total Maori population 
is 118,000. 


UNDER-SEA MOUNTAIN 
The discovery of a 12,000-foot- 
high mountain in the North Atlan¬ 
tic is claimed by two U.S. ocean 
survey ships; 

The Australian Natural History 
Medallion for 1951 has been 
awarded to Mr. Tarlton Rayment, 
of Melbourne.a world authority on 
bees, and the discoverer of many 
new varieties. 



AUtORTS 


POCKET 




A r«al ■ Scientific 
Instrument. ^ Great 
Magnifying Power. 
Unear.^, .Enables 
to minutely examine 
^through - - its r . ‘.very 

^ .powerful lenauani* 
“tnalculedn stagnant 
'/water,'cheese t butter*- 
j swings,'hairs,. in*eet£ 
,v- andL to see the wonders- of 
thousands of small,object* 
... , - "peter visiblo-to. the uaked 

eye. Complete in ' strong <box with*: slides to 
hold f specimens - and easy*- directions. U Send 
NOMP-7/- P.O. {Address below.l ‘ 

" BINOCULARS ; 

3 6'9 p 3 ° d !‘ 

"Fiill-sizo =, genuine 
. 2 jx matin i beat ion. 
• lJrand-New Con¬ 
tinental Binoculars 
fitted .very power¬ 
ful-optical glass 
lenses. Brings 
d is taut objects 
right-to you with 
perfect cl earn ess. 
Centro screw focus 
adjustment. 
AMAZING VALUE. Satisfaction or money 
back. Scad 7/- P.O. < 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

535 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12. 
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QUEEN’S BOUNTY 

Among the many royal customs 
which will be continued by Queen 
Elizabeth is the award of a bounty 
for the birth of triplets ; the first 
claim was received from a mother 
in Durban whose children were 
born the day after the accession. 

The custom was started by 
Queen Victoria, following her visit 
to Ireland'in 1849. A case of the 
poor mother of an already large 
family was brought to her notice, 
and she made a grant of money to 
help to feed and clothe the three 
new babies. 

On her return to England the 
Queen instructed her Keeper of 
the Privy Purse to pay £3 to each 
mother of triplets in future. This 
was the first family allowance in 
history. 

Claims for the bounty are con¬ 
sidered up to 12 months after the 
birth of the triplets, and must be 
accompanied by birth certificates. 

Over 800 claims were paid dur¬ 
ing the reign of King George VI, 
one mother receiving two grants. 


SAND IN THE WORKS 

Imitation thunderstorms and 
artificial sandstorms, providing as 
nearly as possible the conditions in 
which the Rolls-Royce Dart jet 
engine will have to operate when 
it goes into service, were recently 
reproduced in an aeroplane hartgar 
at Derby. 

The Dart engine is the power 
unit in the new Viscount airliner, 
and during its 500 hours' endur¬ 
ance test it had sand thrown at it 
at ihe rate of over 1 lb. a minute. 
Although it absorbed 2 cwt. of 
sand it was found that no working 
part needed replacement. 


GOLDEN FLEECES 

With both wool and mutton 
such expensive imports it is strange 
to think of British sheep helping 
the export drive. But this they 
did in 1951. when over 15 million 
lbs. of British wool was exported, 
to the value of about £7.000,000. 
This was a quarter of the annual 
clip in this country. 


RIGHTING THE 
BOUNDS 

The people of Alderney, most 
northerly of the Channel Islands, 
recently saw the ancient ceremony 
of setting the bonde (boundary- 
stone). 

It was performed by the Presi¬ 
dent of Alderney, Commander 
S. P. Herivel, in the presence of 
the Land Commissioner, appointed 
by the British Government to set 
up the bounds of the islander's 
holdings. The boundary stones 
were destroyed by the Germans 
during the occupation so that they 
could work the farms as one unit. 

Among those present were 
former Jurats and Douzeniers of 
Alderney. The Douze'niers were 
members of a now defunct body 
called La Douzaine (the Twelve), 
which conserved parish rights and 
regulated parochial expenditure. 
The Jurats were magistrates. 


MENDING PUNCTURES 
IN ONE MINUTE 

A new device now being tested 
enables a puncture to be repaired 
without removing the tyre—if the 
exact spot of the puncture can be 
found. 

The nozzle of a kind of syringe 
is inserted through the puncture 
hole in the tyre and the plunger is 
depressed. This forces a special 
paste through the hole and onto 
the inner tube. In less than a 
minute this paste solidifies and 
seals the puncture. 


AMERICANS ARE NOW 
MORE THRIFTY 

Americans are now saving at the 
highest rate for nearly ten years. 

The previous peak in savings 
was reached towards the end of 
the war. when people were work¬ 
ing long hours and earning plenty 
of money, and goods to spend this 
money on were relatively scarce. 

After the war savings dropped, 
but now the average American is 
saving about a tenth of his income 
—double the amount he was 
saving less than a year ago. 



Muffin as a film star 

Jan Bussell, creator of the Hogarth Puppets, is here seen 
having a word with his daughter Sally during the making 
of a film. Pulling Strings, dealing with puppetry. On the 
stage is televisio'n’s popular Muffin the Mule. 


I 



Sill 


HIDDEN TREASURE 

A man engaged on road-widen¬ 
ing work in Maidstone broke an 
earthenware vessel with his pick 
and brought to light over 300 coins 
of the reigns of Henry VII and 
Vi 11 ; some of them were of gold, 
others were groats, silver pennies, 
and crowns. 

Another remarkable find was 
made recently by a gardener at 
Havant, in Hampshire. As he was 
digging, one of the prongs of his 
fork picked up a ring inscribed 
I. H. S. WYKEH . . . Experts be¬ 
lieve it to be the episcopal ring of 
William de Wykeham. Bishop of 
Winchester and Chancellor of 
England during the reigns of 
Edward 111 and Richard II, and 
founder of Winchester College and 
of New College, Oxford. 


Becoming weather* wise 

Some of the young students at the London Meteorological 
Training School at Stanmore are here seen learning to use a 
theodolite and weather balloons. After an eight-week course 
the students are posted as assistants on aerodromes. 


MIDGET TWO-WAY 
RADIO 

A miniature walkie-talkie radio 
set has been successfully tried out 
by the Norwegian Red Cross 
during their mountain training 
courses. Weighing only six IbS. 
with the battery, the set can oper¬ 
ate normally within a six-mile 
radius, although results up to 60 
miles have been recorded. 

The set operates on six wave¬ 
lengths in the eight-metre band, 
and. packed away in a haversack, 
is invisible in use. The earphones 
are hidden in ear-mufHers. and the 
microphone can be carried in a 
glove. 


SEWING SHIRTS FOR 
SOLDIERS 

Firms in Northern Ireland have 
received contracts for 900,000 
Army shirts. 

Shirtmaking is an old trade in 
Ulster; it was established as a 
j cottage industry in and around 
! Londonderry 120 years ago by 
j William Scott. Later, the inven- 
| tion of the sewing "machine revo¬ 
lutionised the business and 
factories took it over. 

Londonderry's water eases 
laundering, and shirtmaking has 
remained the city's most important 
industry, though there are also 
factories in other centres. 

During the war Ulster made over 
30 million shirts for the Services 
and even more for civilian use. 


CASCADE FROM A 
CUPBOARD 

Of all forms of litter, paper is 
perhaps the worst ; it can pile up 
and spread until it becomes a per¬ 
fect nuisance. 

You try to open a kitchen 
drawer and find yourself involved 
in a struggle because a newspaper 
has been caught in it. You open 
a cupboard and out pours a 
cascade of waste-paper. 

Far better not to let it accumu¬ 
late and become such a trial; the 
Salvage Authorities will be glad 
to take it off your hands, for it is 
valuable raw material to many 
industries. 


REMEMBRANCER’S 

PRIVILEGE 

Sir Leslie Bowker, who is to re¬ 
tire this year, is able to sit in the 
House of Commons whenever he 
wishes, though he is neither an 
M.P. nor an official of the House. 

For nearly 20 years he has held 
the ancient office of City Remem¬ 
brancer, which includes the duty 
of watching in Parliament all 
legislation that concerns the City 
of London. A seat in a gallery is 
reserved for this official. 


CHICKS BY THE 
MILLION 

A firm of poultry breeders at 
Mytholmroyd, Yorkshire, claim to 
have the largest hatchery in the 
country. 

Starting in quite a modest way 
50 years ago with only six hens, 
they now have a stock of 21,000 
pedigree birds, an incubating 
capacity of more than 1,500,000 
eggs at one time, and an annual 
sale of nearly five million day-old 
chicks. 

The clerical work is consider¬ 
able. Special machines record on 
punched cards the eggs laid by 
each hen. with percentages, aver¬ 
ages. and the detailed history of 
the individual birds. 


I AS OARING, DAUNTLESS, AND 

J TRUE AS THEIR ILLUSTRIOUS 
FATHERS! ___ 

*y ." 
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London’s first 
coffee house 

It is just 300 years since London's 
first coffee house was opened. 

The berries that were to shed 
their delicious new fragrance on 
the City air of 1652 had been 
brought from Turkey by a mer¬ 
chant named Edwards. He also 
brought with him a Greek or 
Armenian, Pasqua Rosee, skilled in 
the art of making coffee. 

The new drink aroused so much 
excitement that Edwards set up a 
coffee shop with his servant in 
charge. The British Museum has 
a poster-announcing the venture ; 
“The vertue of the coffee drink 
first publiquely made and sold in 
England by Pasqua Rosee in St. 
Michael's Alley in Corrthill at the 
sign of his own head.” 

Rivat coffee houses were ss n 
established and they became meet¬ 
ing-places for the wits of the day— 
writers, merchants, and politicians; 
but Charles II held that they were 
the resorts of seditious'persons. 

It was alleged that these coffee- 
drinkers “devised "and spread 
abroad divers false, malicious; and ; 
scandalous reports, to'the defama- j 
tion of His Majesty's government, 
and to the disturbance^ the peace : 
and quiet .of the nation.” 

He accordingly ordered them 
“to be put down and suppressed,” 
but his decree caused so much 
indignation that he was obliged to 
withdraw it at'once ; and the coffee, 
—and the yvit—continued to pour 
forth as bounteously as ever. 
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ARE YOU A 

REAL SPORT? 

If so, why not join the 
Junior Section, 

LEAGUE AGAINST 
CRUEL SPORTS? 

MEMBERSHIP FROM 1 /- UP. 
Attractive Badge 9d. 
Particulars frbm Secretary , 

L.A.C.S. (cn) 

58 Maddox St., London, W.I 


situ rr»JL 



MUlTf-MDFP. 

Young Secret Service Agents please note J 
You can carry hundreds of codes in your 
' pocket—all in one scientifically designed 
instrument. A few,turns of the dial of 
the new MULTI-CODER enables you to 
put messages into codes which are un¬ 
readable except by your own men in the 
secret. The MULTI-CODER works both 
ways—with the same dial-action you 
‘Speedily decode secret Multi-coded mess¬ 
ages -from your friends. Not a cheap 
toy—a beautifully made instrument in a 
'high-grade plastic, poirpl fit P ,us 3d - 
'abjo/ute/y unique. * 'Jpost&pkg_ 

TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED 

GILFORD PATENTS. 

2 Park Roatf, New Malden. SURREY. 



Following on 

Thirteeri-year-old Elizabeth Cruft; a .great-grand-daughter 
of the founder of the famous dog show, is here seen ip joyous 
inood with a St. Bernard and a Saluki. ' 


GALLANT TOM MOORE 


Everyone who has ever enjoyed! 
the lilt • of The Minstrel Boy and . 
•The'.Light of Other Days should i 
thii week salute the memory of! 
Irishman Thomas' Moore, who- 
-died just lOO years ago.' V- ; 

Born' in ;1779, .the son -of aj 
wealthy Dublin grocer," Tom saw.- 
his first rhymes in print when he 
was only 14. A year later he. 
entered Trinity College, Dublin. 

To make him a lawyer was the > 
family hope, and at 20 he arrived 
at London’s Middle Temple. 
Almost at once he published a 
translation of some,Greek verse. 
Rather daringly,he asked ; the 
Prince of Wales to accept the dedi- j 
cation, and the prince’s assent 
caused quite a flutter in town. 

The young Irishman soon de¬ 
cided that the musty law-courts 
were not for him. With his gallant 
manner went a fine singing voice, 
and he became a regular guest in 
the stately homes of English 
aristocrats. But in 1803 Tom had 
to admit that scribbling witty 
verses did not make a living, and 
so he accepted the appointment of 
Admiralty registrar in Bermuda. 

NATIONAL POET 
It was hardly an apt post, but it 
enabled hint to visit •America and 
Canada. Within 15 - months h’e’ 
had appointed a deputy and re. 
turned to London, where in 1807 
he agreed to write verses to Sir 
John Stevenson’s music. ■■ 

Nothing cou|d better have suited 
his talents, and oveK'the next 27 
years some 120 songs brought him 
the remarkable sum of £12,000. 
Well before that period ended Tom 
Moore was acclaimed as Ireland'^ 
national poet. 1 

A reference to Moore by Byron 
in his English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers led to a meeting and the 
two promptly became friends. 
Moore’s subsequent biography of 
Byron became a standard work. 

Tom married a young actress 
when he was 31, and was then 
commissioned by the Morning 
Chronicle to write a long poem at 
the record fee of £3000. Gather¬ 
ing a library of books on the East, 
he retired to his Derbyshire 
cottage. He suffered many doubts 


about the' task, and - three years 
elapsed beforfe publication. Never¬ 
theless, Lalla -Rookh, ■ a colourful 
Oriental .romance,fiwas - a--great 
success,‘widely" translated. ~ - - 

•• Almostat-once ;a.-g rave ' setback 
"occurred;,! ’- His - -Bermuda deputy 
defaulted/ leaving Moore liable for 
£6000. ■: Nobly : as the'shouldered 
the burden,"it was tbo much.- He 
took refuge ; in Paris, remaining 
there until the debLwas'paid two 
years later. . 

During the remaining 30 years 
of his life Moore’s works, with the 
exception of -his biographies of 
Sheridan' and Byron, met with 
little success././.. . . 

Thomas Moore was not a great 
poet, but the happy blending of 
music and verse which charmed so 
many over a century ago still 
reminds us of a gallant minstrel. 


COPPER THE OTTER 
"MAY BE TV STAR 


By Craven Hill, C N Correspondent at London Zoo 


Interesting new arrivals con¬ 
tinue.; to reach the Zoo, and 
one that came in the. other day 
may become a television star. 

This is a lively young otter 
named Copper, which was found 
last year as a cub in a Suffolk 
stream by Mr. John Austin, of 
Brandeston, near Woodbridge. It 
appeared to have been abandoned 
by its mother, so Mr. Austin took 
the. baby home and hand-fed it. 

Copper , soon became a family 
pet. He had only one drawback— 
his appetite. As. he matured, the 
young otter demanded bigger and 
bigger rations, until he was dispos¬ 
ing of two or three pounds of 
whiting a day. 

At last Mr. Austin decided re¬ 
gretfully to send his pet to Regent’s 
Park.. His loss, however, is the 
Zoo’s gain. 

“This is .a most welcome gift,” : 
Mr. G. S. Cansdale, the superin¬ 
tendent, told me. “We haven’t 
had a really tame otter for some . 
years, and I am badly -wanting • 
such an animal to show to tele- . 
vision viewers. 

‘ “Copper fills the bill nicely.. 
You -can do almost anything with ; 
Him without risk of getting bitten 
—which is more than you can say 
of most otters! I hope to have 
Copper with me on one of my next 
visits to Alexandra Palace.” 

Qther interesting - newcomers - to 
the menagerie are half-a- 
dozen locusts, all of which have 
come from greengrocers’ shops in 
and around London. , They had 
been found among newly-imported . 
Italian cauliflowers. 

“They are all Egyptian locusts, 
a non-swarming type which seems 
to be getting across into Italy in 


increasing numbers,” Mr. L. C. 
Bushby, curator of insects, tells 
me. “They are about three inches 
long and have brown bodies. 

“What do we do with them? 
Put them on show in the insect 
house. But if we can definitely 
establish a true pair, we put them 
in -the locust room on the roof of 
the Reptile House, and try to 
breed from them.” 

]\-Joving house shortly will be the 
three Indian elephants. 
Dumbo, Maneki, and Rusty, each 
at present quartered in different 
parts of the Gardens. -. 

They are to move into the new 
elephant stalls in the Middle 
^ — • 

Don’t forget ... 



PLANES FOR THE SPOTTER’S NOTEBOOK 


King Penguin Mary gives a few 
words of motherly advice to her, 
foster-child Judy—a scene from 
the London Zoo.' ' 



8. The F-86D Sabre 

Distinguished from other mem¬ 
bers of the Sabre family by its 
shark-like nose, the F-86D is one 
of -the world’s ~ most ■ highly- 
developed fighters, and one of the, 
fastest planes in service with the 
United States Air Force. 

Equipped with a powerful radar 
set—the scanner of which is 
stowed in the boss-shaped • pro¬ 
trusion above the air intake—the. 
F-86D can detect its foes in the 
murkiest weather .conditions or, 
during the blackest nights. 

Over Korea last year, one of 
these Sabres made what is perhaps 
the most remarkable interception 
in aviation history. It took off 
from an airfield near Seoul, piloted 
by a colonel of the U.S. Signal 
Corps who had never before flown 
a plane, and raced north to the 




Yalu River to combat an MiG-15. 

After unleashing its rockets at 
the Red fighter, which was shot 
down, the -F-86D (returned to its 
base, and - landed/ having ' accom¬ 
plished the mission almost entirely 
under automatic 'control; - ;> 

The “ brains ” that made suclra 
feat possible are contained" in 
several electronic “boxes of 
tricks” inside thejjmachine;.they 
work lin conjunct ion. Avil h -groun d" 
control systems 

i Powered by a" General -Electric 
J-47. turbojet delivering 5200 IbS. 
of thrust, the F-86D has a top 
speed well in excess of 700 m.p:h. 
An “ afterburning ”/ system, /by", 
which kerosene is injected into the' 
fiery jet exhaust to give; extra¬ 
thrust for short periods, boosts the ' 
rate of climb. 

Span; 37 feet; length; 41 feet. 


Garden.' -These ;arc underground, 
in rooms formerly used for storing 
fodder. The food rooms are now 
being converted into living quarters 
for/,tfje animals and,-are being 
equipped with concealed lighting. 

The actual light bulbs are well 
beyond the reach of; any questing 
trunk-tips, for on previous occa¬ 
sions electric bulbs have exercised 
a strange fascination for elephants, 
who enjoy, tampering with-them in 
odd moments when human super¬ 
vision is Hacking! / 

The- elephants will <spend the 
nights in their basement, and by 
day—when not on riding duty — 
wilLbe seen in the paddock above 
their bedrooms, ground ievel being 
reached by walking up a sloping 
gangway. . t-! ; , 

A n unusual diversion was caused 
in the Gardens recently by .the 
visit of. a- wild Kestrel.--!*/*'; 

- v ;;AxJluck, wouIcFhave' it.Uhc bird 
!'flew<<Town f sduririg -ihe~v feeding- 
time bfAhe pengtiinsLin the Mappin 
Terrace; pond, an occasion when/ 
scores- of" wild; gulls invariably; 
swarm around the- keeper hoping, 
ifona fishy titbit, f- / H / 

— Seeing ;the’-kestrel, the gulls 
attacked" it and, fora few minutes, 
^ereSwas/a/savagej^eritiL' battle. 
Feathers—the kestrelYS mainly— 
flew as the . ! hawfc .swooped and 
swerved to dodge /itsSassailants. 
Eventually it managed to throw 
Them ofEand flew'avVay/at! speed. 

/ The/kestrel is a rare ,visitor at 
■Regent’s Park.; ' The'Jast recorded 
case was two years agb./when one 
flew into the ;j antelope, house. 
Keepers tried to catch it, but failed. 
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Where Red Indian children go to school 


Scattered across Canada are some 75 boarding schools 
for Red Indian children All these schools are run by 
various religious denominations, about 45 of them being 
Roman Catholic. Some of the more northerly schools, of 
course, also have Eskimo pupils. 

A correspondent who has spent many years in Arctic 
Canada tells us in the following article of the kind of school 
life led by these present-day descendants of the savage 
Redskins who roamed unchallenged until the white man 
usurped their ancient hunting-grounds. 

Ponditions naturally vary from The boys leave school earlier, 
one school to another, but often to take up the practical 
the Anglican Mission School at duties of the trapline. Some of 
Fort George may be regarded as them become excellent machinists ; 
typical of many. others may become captains of 

The 50 or 60 Indian boys and boa,s vvith the trading companies, 
girls certainly enjoy their stay or native clergymen, or traders, 
there. Owing to the nomadic life They are the bridge between two 
of most Indian families, and the different ways of life, 
distance they live from the schools, 

the Indian youngsters must “live 'J'he really important thing about 
in.” the schooling is that it softens 

It is not easy for parents to give the impact between the white 
up their children between the ages man’s mode of living and that of 
of six and 16, the years they are in the Indian. By learning the lan- 
school ; for although the young- guage and the skills of the white 
sters spend the long vacations with man. these youngsters are given a 
their families, the gulf between better chance to make a living, to 
them widens year by year. take useful employment among 

By the time schooling is finished wb ' te people, and help to break 
many of the young people are no down the barriers between the two 
longer fitted for wilderness life, races. 

They have grown away from the 1° the school there is a rotation 
tent and trail. Often the girls are between practical learning and 
reluctant to leave the school, and book learning. All the classes are 
beg to be allowed to return the conducted in the English language, 
next year as domestic helps. Some of them may not have 



A sew ing class. Most of the clothing for the pupils is made at the school 



Learning arithmetic in a miniature shop 
—a copy of a real shop near the school 



There are not enough skates for all, so these boys and girls are waiting 
for a turn on the ice 


even a model store. And by these 
means the young Indians are also 
taught to buy wisely, to know that 
basic things come before gaudy 
ornaments. 

all is not work in the school. 

There is time for recreation, 
and the Indian children greatly 
enjoy the Boy Scout and Girl 
Guide activities. They have 
always been good at games, and 
excel particularly in skating. At 
one time there were not enough 
skates to go round, so they took 
turns. At first they all fell and 
tripped, but they soon became 
good skaters. And the boys very 
quickly learned to play a rousing 
game of hockey. 

There is time for health, too. 
They discovered that cleaning the 
teeth does not necessarily wear 
them out! Eating the white man’s 
softer food makes the toothbrush 
a necessity. 


much occasion to use English in 
later life, while others forget it just 
as many of us forget our school 
French. But they do not forget 
how to read and write the syllabic 
characters of their language. 

The practical lessons are those of 
keeping house. The girls take a 
share in making the beds, and in 
keeping the dormitories dusted and 
neat. 

The various duties of the estab¬ 
lishment are done by the 
pupils not only as a money-saving 
arrangement (though that would 
be no discredit) but as a practical 
technical-school type of education. 

The older girls take a turn in 
the laundr^, where there are the 
gas-operated machines as weli as 
tubs for hand laundry. And never 
doubt that the Indians are great 
washers—evidence of this are the 
long lines of washing in any Indian 
community! 

All the girls take a hand at sew¬ 
ing. even the little ones. They 
make the school uniforms out of 
heavy cloth, all the pyjamas and 
nightgowns. the dresses and 
aprons. It is sound practice for 
the sewing they will do later in 
their lives. 

It is not unusual to pass by an 
Indian encampment in summer 
and hear radios, babies, and 
huskies in full cry accompanied by 
the whirr of the sewing-machine. 

Cooking, too, is part of every 
girl’s education. They learn its 
various branches in the large 
kitchens, and once in a while they 
may help in the bakery. 

The girls help to make the 
meals, to set the tables, and wash 
the dishes. They can use that 
knowledge cither in the cabins of 
their people, when looking after 
their own families, or in taking 
domestic service with w'hite people. 

Only a small proportion of the 
girls do go into domestic service, 
in spite of the fact that it is re¬ 
garded as conferring a certain 
amount of prestige. 

'J'HE boys learn practical things 
in the mission schools, too. 
They chop and carry wood for the 
furnaces, and in some schools they 
look after the farm stock, or learn 
to grow vegetables. 


Clearing out barns and hoeing 
may not sound much like school 
work, but it is adapting the young¬ 
ster to a life he may lead later on. 
In some schools Indian instructors 
may give lessons in hunting, 
trapping, fishing, and trading. 

Trading—or spending—is as im¬ 
portant as making money in the 
first place, and the school store is 
a good place to learn to spend. 

It is an excellent method of 
learning arithmetic, too, in a very 
practical way. Addition and sub¬ 
traction have a really practical 
value when seen in operation in 


They learned, too, that in order 
to build good sound teeth and 
bones, milk was another necessity. 
Powdered milk is mixed with 
water and served to the pupils 
between meals. 

It is a lesson they will carry with 
them into their forest homes later 
on. It will build healthier bodies 
to resist disease and face life more 
vigorously. 

The mission school has served 
a useful purpose in the past, and 
continues to do so. It may not yet 
fulfil all its aims, but in the mean¬ 
time. it does what it can in an 
admirable way. 



Some of the young Indians in the English class 



now, because pupils used to eat toothpaste! 
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; ;.'THAT:£25i 

^pHE'reductiqnv of the .foreign : 
■ “touring allowance- to C£25; 
. per person has been a blow to 
many, people but it is, • of 
. course, - one of the measures 
necessary to save Britain from 
Bankruptcy. 

There is, however, one con¬ 
solation: it is not likely to 
affect young tourists. Few of 
them have ever spent as mucn 
as £25 on a trip abroad ; in a 
fine spirit of adventure they 
have always been willing to 
ijough it for the sake of seeing 
other lands and peoples. 

Young people do not cross 
the Channel for luxury. They 
set forth on their cycles* or 
on foot, and they sleep in 
camps, youth hostels, or 
farmers’ barns. What matters 
a little hardship? When you 
are young it adds to the fun of 
foreign travel. 

To stand spellbound amid 
the glories of Chartres Cathe¬ 
dral or the Louvre, to mention 
only two examples, it is not 
necessary to stay in expensive 
hotels. 

So good holiday-making to 
our hardy young tourists this 
year—at home or abroad. 


PRESENCE, NOT 
. - PRESENTS ? - 

V’TyTo presents by- -request ”— 
^^tfiis?isla^phrase'to be put 
'■ onTnvitation cards to children’s 
partiesjjby yJ40 mothers of Tot- 
L^.teridge farid thcy-hope the "idea 
4will spread.- 

■y-j ’They have-started a campaign 
^against 'the custom of > young 
vguests at,parties each taking a 
- present. .They .think it ran un¬ 
desirable practice as well as a 
waste of money. 1 . ft 

Most.young people will agree. 
We all love giving parties, but it. 
can spoil things a little if every¬ 
one we ask feels under ,an 
obligation to bfing a present. It 
can be hard on parents, too. *» • 
When you ask friends to your 
party, be sure to tell them that 
it is their presence you want— 
not their presents! 


Not-so-busy bees? 

"Mo longer need we depend on 
bees to provide us with 
beeswax.- A very similar sub¬ 
stance, harder and of better 
quality than natural beeswax, 
can now be made from the bark 
of the Douglas fir tree: , v It is 
extracted by a process like 
distilling. 

The bees-will have to watch: 
out; sooner or later, someone is 
going to make synthetic honey, 
and then millions of bees will be 
out of a job! • 4 * 

Two’6 company 


V 


MUCH IN A NAME 
It is quite as easy to give our 
children musical and pleasing 
names as those that are harsh 
and difficult ; and' it will be 
found by the owners, when they 
have grown to knowledge, that 
there is much in a name. 

John Lcc\e 


:Farms adopted 
by post 

he “adoption” of farms by 
schools, whose pupils visit 
them, has been extended by the 
Association of Agriculture to 
enable schools in cities to adopt 
farms by post. 

The first farm that has offered 
to be thus adopted is Pickhill 
Farm, Tenterden, Kent. The 
school or schools adopting this 
farm will be sent a folder des¬ 
cribing its activities, and Mr. 
Day, the owner, has undertaken 
to answer children’s questions. 

Further details can be obtained 
from the Association of Agricul¬ 
ture, Abbey House, 2, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.l. " 

early Cinema 

I went afterwards to see a 
famous moving picture, and I 
never saw anything so pretty. 
You see a sea ten miles wide, a 
town on t’other end, and ships 
sailing in the sea, and discharg¬ 
ing their cannon. You see a 
great sky, with moon and stars, 
etc. Dean Swift , 1713 



. HELPING THE 
EMIGRANTS 

'T'he prosperity of the overseas 
>■ Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth has been built 
,up by‘ emigrants from . the 
Motherland,.^. These countries 
still need these men and women 
of British race to .people their 
vast undeveloped areas. 

Since the end of the war the 
British Government has con¬ 
tributed annual sums to approved 
-schemes under the Empire Settle¬ 
ment-Act of 1937—as much as 
£899,000 ,last year. That" Act 
expires this May, but the Govern¬ 
ment has published .a .Bill, to 
extend it for five years and to 
permit grants up to £1,500,000 
a year. 

This sum added to those voted 
by the Dominions themselves 
will promote still further the 
emigration of Britons and 
strengthen the ties^ that bind the 
British Commonwealth. 


Jack, a tame rook, insists on 
being taken for a ride by Mrs. 
Dorothy Scarfe, of Hayward’s 
Heath, when shegoes shopping. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If sprinters succeed 
in the long run 


This generation is too fond of 
speed, says a speaker. The human 
race? 

A fashion designer has designed 
what he calls supper coats. With 
good taste. 

BILLY BEETLE 


A girl is described as having 
saucer-wide eyes. Always looking 
round? 

Beauty and utility go hand in. 
hand in many gardens. And need 1 
only a few feet. 

A man says he threw up a life of 
moneyed ease. A lot of -people 
probably tried to catch it. 

There are too many song-writers 
for too few singers. And not 
enough things to make a song 
about. 


BE YOURSELF 

A film star, Jody Lawrance of 
Columbia Pictures, recently 
gave other young actresses some 
good advice. Be yourself, she 
says; and indeed, it is good 
advice for everyone. 

Jody relates that when she 
first went to Hollywood she was 
advised to bleach her hair and 
pluck her eyebrows. She was 
also told to plaster lipstick on 
her mouth. 

But she is a sensible girl. She 
decided to ignore these hints and 
to go on being Jody Lawrance. 
She has made good simply by 
being herself — an excellent 
example! 


Television’s promise 

]\/Fuch the same things that 
- LVJ - were said about radio in its 
early days are now being said 
about television. There are com¬ 
plaints that it makes the home 
circle less sociable, puts a 
premium on reading, and has a 
tendency to make people de¬ 
pendent on others for entertain¬ 
ment. 

We may be sure, however, that 
when the novelty has worn off, 
television for entertainment and 
instruction will take its rightful 
place in social life. 

Some of the less evident 
benefits which television can 
bring were outlined recently by 
Dr. J. D. McGee to the Royal 
Society of Arts. For instance, 
submarine television “would 
open up a vast field of explora¬ 
tion and research in the hitherto 
almost unknown depths of the 
oceans.” 

In many other ways television 
can help science, and its use in~ 
education will in due course 
enrich the lives of us all. 
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THINGS SAID 

ueen Victoria was known 
as “The" Good ” ; King 
Edward , VII as . ‘‘The Peace- 
rriaker”'; .'King, George V as 
“The Father ” King George VI 
will surely be known as “The 
Dutiful.” The Rector of Wolferton 

'"The future 1 historian may be 
able to estimate better than 
we ! can how ’ great ‘ has' been’ the 
service to the world’ that has 
been rendered by the very exist¬ 
ence of the Commonwealth,,with 
its effective interventions again 
andsagain in the cause of human 
freedom. • 5 Viscount Samuel 

/ T?HE ; task now‘ is to -see that 
. everybody anywhere in this 
country is working without waste 
of’energy, time,’and ’skill. 

From the monthly journal. Labour 

TSTothing but prejudice prevents 
; a ' perfectly nice, ordinary 
man who is good for nothing 
better, from looking after the 
home while the woman could do 
something outside which is of 
value 'to the community. 

- Actress Margaret Rawlings 

NTor dn'ly’hasTnidia: friends, but 
we are 'friendly with every 
country in L: the' ; world. They 

respect: us ' because' we decide 
issues for ourselves. 

-» ■/ Mr. Nehru, Premier of India 


JUST AN IDEA 
A. C. Benson wrote : It matters 
more which way one’s face is set 
than how fast one proceeds. 


’-country 


YA7rni the .coming of gusty 
vv March things really do 
begin to move in the country. 

Notable is the daily increase 
in ^volume of bird-song. The old 
orchard rings with the clinking 
notes of the great tits, telling of 
joyous days to come. Rookeries 
resound with clamour of excited 
birds at. their nesting sjtes, 
herons' return to the heronry, 
and their calls, resembling rusty 
motor-horns, ring out blatantly. 

Flowers hasten to greet the 
sunny hours—dandelion, colts¬ 
foot, anemone, daisies, celan¬ 
dines, and gorse. March is also 
the month when “the catkins 
drop down, curly, caterpillar¬ 
like, curious green and brown.” 

The countryside is never more 
interesting than in March, when 
nodding daffodils are appearing 
and skylarks are aloft carolling 
again. Welcome indeed is this 
month, whose* very name tells 
ofjstriding forward to brighter 
day's. • ‘ 


T 



Thirty Years Ago - 

he truth is that this country ' 
has reached a time when it 
cannot pay-its way if it-spends - 
yearly anything like as;much 
money as: it has been spending 
since the war. The .country-is: 
now arranging for next year’s 
expenses, and if . they are not;, 
much less than last year’s ex¬ 
penses it will not have the money 
to pay with, though it is danger¬ 
ously burdened with heavy 
taxation. 

From the Children’s Newspaper 
March 4, 1922 


BETTER THAN BEAUTY 

Good-nature is more agree¬ 
able in conversation than wit, 
and gives a certain air to the 
countenance which is more 
amicable than beauty. 

Joseph A ddison 



OUR HOMELAND 


Hereford Cathedral seen 
across the River Wye 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITY 

.. By THE HUT MAN 

(2) Missel-thrush and Fieldfare, Song-thrush and Redwing 


Delights for all 
at Olympia 


Next to the Robin, the Song- 
thrush or Mavis is perhaps the 
most familiar bird of our gardens 
and lanesides. We feel that we 
, cannot mistake that pale, creamy- 
white breast with the speckling of 
dark, blackish-brown. But it is 
just because of its familiar breast 
that we may easily confuse the 
Song-thrush with one or other of 
its closest relatives ; for Thrush is 
a family name, and four of the 
commonest members of the family 
have breasts similarly speckled. 

These, in order of size and start¬ 
ing with the largest, are Missel- 
thrush, Fieldfare, Song-thrush, and 
Redwing. The pair with the word 
“Thrush ” in ' their names, the 
Missel-thrush and Song-thrush, are 



resident birds; that is, they nest 
with us in the spring and can be 
seen all the year round. The Field¬ 
fare and Redwing are winter 
visitors from Scandinavian 
countries, migrants that arrive in 
September or October to spend the 
cold winter months in our kindlier 
climate, leaving us again in April 
or .May to nest in the far north. 

So now we can expect to see all 
four of our speckle-breasted 
thrushes, and when we do see them 
we ought to be able to identify 
them correctly. 

We need not fear confusing our 
two resident thrushes. The 
Missel-thrush is a large, powerful 
bird, distinctly greyish in colour, 
while the much smaller Song-thrush 
has soft brown head, back, wings, 
and tail. Nor will we confuse 



Song-thrush 


Fieldfare with Redwing, for the 
Fieldfare is a large greyish bird, 
and Redwing is a little bird—the 
smallest thrush of the four—with 
warm brown upper parts. 

The pair which are easily mis¬ 
taken one for the other are Missel- 
thrush and Fieldfare, and, even 
more confusing, the Song-thrush 
and • Redwing. It is, then, the 
difference between these pairs 
which we must study in order to 


prevent mistakes when naming 
them in the field. 

Although a grey-looking bird 
like the Missel-thrush, the Field¬ 
fare differs from its larger cousin 
in having a dark, almost black tail, 
;and a chestnut-brown back that 
contrasts clearly with its grey head 
and neck. Fieldfares, too, have an 
easily recognised flight-call; a 
loud, harsh, “cha-cha-cha-chack,” 
uttered when they take wing. 

HPhe points of difference between 
Song-thrush and Redwing are 
not so obvious, yet by careful 
observation we shall have little 
difficulty in identifying them cor¬ 
rectly. Although the Songfhrush 
is the larger”of the two, the birds 



are similar in size, and for identi¬ 
fication we must rely on differences 
in plumage colouring. 

The .chestnut-red flanks of the 
Redwing, which give the bird its 
name, are the clearest of these 
differences. This reddish colour¬ 
ing shows as a bright band below 
the wing when the bird is perching 
and is even more obvious when 
it takes to flight. Another point 
we should look for in the Red : 
wing is a pale stripe over the eye 
and another on the lower curve of 
the cheek, markings we will not 
see in the Song-thrush. 

At this time of year, when 
hedgerow berries have become 
scarce, flocks of Fieldfares and 
Redwings will often be seen feed¬ 
ing in open country, searching the 
sodden fields for worms, snails, 
insects, and insect larvae, flying up 



into trees when disturbed. Field¬ 
fares on such occasions usually 
perch all facing one way. - 

Such flocks may be composed 
entirely of Fieldfares or of Red¬ 
wings ; but the birds often consort 
together, some flocks including a 
few Missel-thrushes and Song- 
thrushes as well, giving us ideal 
opportunities .for . identifying and 
comparing the different members 
of this delightful family'. 


. For the next few weeks London's 
Olympia will be thronged with 
visitors to the Daily Mail Ideal 
Home Exhibition.. The chief 
attractions for most of them will 
be the furniture, furnishings, and 
innumerable devices which help 
to make life more comfortable, as 
well as a complete architect-de¬ 
signed village built in record time. 

Younger folk who go to 
Olympia with their parents will 
also find plenty to interest them. 
For example, they will be able to 
step into a-replica of The driving 
cab of one of the latest steam loco¬ 
motives and have the gadgets 
explained to them by an engine- 
driver. . 

British Railways wjll also show 
a big electric model railway on 
which miniatures of the Flying 
Scotsman and other famous trains 
can be seen at work. 

There will be other models in 
glass cases which youngsters can 
work by turning handles—unless 
their fathers get there first! 
Puppets in a theatre will demon¬ 
strate how Sharp’s toffee is made, 
and another fascinating item will 
be a jig-saw puzzle thought to be 
the largest in the word ; it 
measures 12 feet by six. 

A novelty which some people 
may not altogether approve is a 
sort of loudspeaker apparatus 
w'hich amplifies a baby’s cries in 
its cot, so that they can be heard 
in other rooms! 

Visitors,up to the age of nine 
will delight in Playland, built by 
Nestles. There for two hours they 
can have a fine time with see-saws, 
swings, pedal cars, tricycles, and 
roundabouts. 


LOCUSTS AS PETS 

A scientist has succeeded in 
keeping red locusts in captivity for 
the whole of their life cycle, and 
has thus been able to gain much 
valuable information about these 
destructive insects. 

Mr. F. A. Albrecht's achieve¬ 
ment is described in a recent re¬ 
port to the International Red 
Locust Control Services at its 
headquarters at Abercorn, 
Northern Rhodesia. 

This research scientist had to 
tend his pest pets carefully. To 
ensure their survival they had to be 
kept in cages at a very high tem¬ 
perature, and the humidity of the 
atmosphere constantly regulated. 

The captive locusts have laid 
eggs, and it is Mr. Albrecht's am¬ 
bition to breed locusts in captivity, 
so that he may be able to study 
their mysterious • instinct for 
swarming. 

The report gives details of 
successful operations against the 
red locusts of the Rukwa area of 
Northern Rhodesia. One swarm 
attacked with insecticide was eight 
miles long. 

The swarms had to be tackled 
by night, before dawn, or late in 
the evening when they were asleep, 
for the noise made by the spraying 
machines in the daytime tended to 
disturb the destroyers and send 
them flying off to wreak havoc in 
other regions. 


SILVER PALACE OF OIL 



The enormous oil refinery at 
Fawley, on. Southampton Water, 
the largest in Europe,-is now work¬ 
ing 24 hours a day. Ceaselessly 
the crude oil from the tankers is 
-broken down . into a number of 
different products—petrol, paraffin, 
diesel oil, and asphalt are only a 
few of them. 

” When the refinery was'first pro¬ 
posed there was considerable 
opposition from local residents 
who thought such a large in¬ 
dustrial plant would spoil the 
amenities of the neighbouring New 


Forest. Now that the building is 
more or Jess complete, it is seen 
that their fears were practically 
groundless. 

By night the lights of the re¬ 
finery are visible 20 miles away, 
and the scene is lit by the flare of 
waste gases being burnt from the 
top of a 280-foot tower. 

All the buildings are painted 
silver and, in the light of the flare 
and of the thousands of electric 
bulbs, the great refinery gleams 
and sparkles like some giant’s 
palace in a fairy tale. 


-_ 7 _- 

NEW TESTAMENT FOR NEW GEORGIA 


The New Testament is to be 
published in the language spoken 
by the black-skinned people of 
New Georgia, one of the moun¬ 
tainous Solomon Islands in the 
South-west Pacific. 

The man who is helping the 
printers by “seeing it through the 
press” is 80-year-old John F. 
Goldie, who went to New Georgia 


as a Methodist missionary in 
1902, when the natives were head¬ 
hunters. 

He retired last April after nearly 
half a century of devoted service 
there, and now lives in Australia ; 
but he hopes to return to New 
Georgia for the jubilee celebra¬ 
tions of the Methodist mission 
which he founded. 
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CN National Handwriting 
Test of 1952 

B OYS and girls at schools and colleges all over Great Britain are now busy 
with their entries for the great C N National Handwriting Test of 1952. 
Indeed, many schools have already completed and sent in their papers. Teachers 
who wish any of their pupils to enter but have not yet applied for Entry Forms 
should do so immediately, as the last date for applications is Friday, February 29. 

The competition is open to all full-time students under seventeen at schools 
in the British Isles ; and so that all have an equal opportunity of winning, the 
Test has been divided into three age groups. In each of these groups there arc 
the following awards : 


1st PRIZES 2nd PRIZES 


3rd PRIZES 


For School 

£25 

For School .. 

£10 

For School .. 

Prize-winning 


Prize-winning 


Prize-winning 

Pupil .. 

£5 

Pupil .. 

£3 

Pupil .. . 


In addition there will be awarded 


£5 

£2 


200 Engraved Fountain Pens. 1090 Prizes of Savings Stamps 


Also 10,000 Awards of Merit 

Readers are asked especially to note that entries must be .made on the Iree Entry 
Form which is issued only through schools. The test may be done in school or at home, 
at the discretioi\ of the teacher, who is asked to sign the entry on completion. When 
sent in every entry must have affixed to it one of the tokens (marked "CN Writing Test 
1952 ”) now appearing in every copy of the newspaper. You will find one at the foot 
of the back page of this issue. 


To Teachers ! The Entry Form to be used in this competition contains the Test Passage, 
space for the pupil’s effort, and full rules and particulars. It is being issued only in 
answer to school applications ! Teachers desiring to epter their pupils are asked to le 
good enough to complete the application coupon below and send it to Children’s Newspaper 
as soon as possible. Last date for form applications is February 29. 

(N.B.—lid. stamp only required for this coupon if the envelope is left unsealed.) 


| CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, Competition Department, C N 6 

i 5 Carmelito Street, London. E C 4 (Comp.) 

s 

| Please send me (post free).copies of the C N 

| katibhal 'Handwriting Test of 1952 Entry Forms for my pupils. 


frincipal/form 
MASTER dr MISTRESS 


l 

I 

I 

I 

E 

I 

E 

I 


E School . 

B 

I School Address 
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COAL FROM 
THE ARCTIC 

From desolate snowbound Spits¬ 
bergen, only some 700 miles from 
the North Pole, the Norwegians 
hope during the coming summer 
to bring between 450,000 and 
500,000 tons of coal. This will 
have been made possible by 1290 
hardy Norwegian miners who have 
been spending the winter in this 
grim place where the only “tree” 
is the polar willow, standing two 
inches high. 

Spitsbergen (Svalbard in Nor¬ 
wegian) belongs to Norway, but 
the Russians also own coal mines 
there. The Norwegian and Russian 
miners must have needed plenty of 
comforts, for the temperature rises 
above freezing point for less than 
three months in the year. 

In 1650 a party of English 
criminals were sent to Spitsbergen 
by a fur-trading company, which 
promised them riches and freedom. 
But the convicts begged to be 
taken back to the gallows from 
this land of ice, blizzards, and soli¬ 
tude. They were brought home 
and pardoned. 

In the same year eight free 
Englishmen were marooned there 
by the loss of their ship, and had 
to face the Spitsbergen winter with 
nothing more than three lances and 
a tinder-box. They survived by 
building a hut, keeping a fire going 
with driftwood, and eating rein¬ 
deer and walrus. 


FESTIVAL EXHIBITS 
FOR RHODESIA 

Scientific models from the Dome 
of Discovery have been offered as 
a gift to the Queen Victoria 
Museum at Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. 

They are the model of a giant 
sloth, three grasshoppers with 
sound recordings, eight heads of 
Galapagos ground finches, and a 
model of the human head showing 
the “electrical rhythm” that takes 
place on various impulses. 

These exhibits have been valued 
at nearly £5000. but to accept the 
offer the museum must raise £400 
to get them to Southern Rhodesia. 


Steps to Sporting Fame © George Robledo 



The only Chilean George went to Brampton 
international in Ellis School, near Barnsley. 
English League foot- He played soccer for 
ball is George Huddersfield Town as an 
Robledo, Newcastle amateur, but at 17 became 
United forward. He a professional w r ith Barnsley, 
has lived- most of In January 1949 he was 
his life in England. transferred .to Newcastle. 



George has played both at 
centre and inside-left. He 
was in the. latter position 
when Newcastle won the F.A. 
Cup last year. His work 
does not end on the football 
field, for he coaches at 
schools and youth clubs. 



Weighing 12£ stone, George 
Robledo takes his own train¬ 
ing very seriously, “lapping” 
the football field more than 
most of his lighter colleagues. 
He was centre-forward for 
Chile in the World Cup 
matches in Brazil in 1950. 


THE SAD, BRAVE LIFE OF ALEXANDRIA STEWART 


Somewhere in Korea lies a French 
orphan, who died with the United 
States 23rd Infantry Regiment 
while fighting for the land of his 
adoption. His only known name 
was Alexandria Stewart, bestowed 
on him by American troops in 
North Africa in the early days of 
the last war. 

In 1940 this young citizen of the 
world was still some years short of 
his teens when the tide of war 
overtook him—and without know¬ 
ing quite how it came about he 
found himself in North Africa. 

Some time later the 34th Amer¬ 
ican Infantry . Division landed in 
Africa to complete their training, 
and soon the lonely little French 
orphan was a familiar figure 
around the camp. The kindly 
G.I.s fed him and clothed him. 
and in return he did whatever, odd" 
jobs there were to do. 

Delightedly the small boy per¬ 
formed these tasks'; they helped 
him to forget the loss of his 
parents and of the playmates in 
the orphanage from which he had 
escaped when the Germans overran 
his country. Soon he became the 
34th Division's mascot, and be¬ 
cause he had no name of his own 
they called him Alexandria 
Stewart, the surname being that of 


a famous Confederate general, mis¬ 
spelled. 

For five years Alexandria lived 
and fought with the 34th Division, 
through North Africa and Sicily, 
and then in Italy ; before he was 
14 he had been wounded twice. 

AFTER THE WAR 

At the end of the war he was 
sent to America with other return¬ 
ing soldiers. There, with 200 
dollars collected among the officers 
and men who had befriended him, 
he had to fend for himself. 

Then trouble started all over 
again for Alexandria Stewart. 
He was discovered by the immi¬ 
gration officers—without a permit, 
without prospects, with very little 
money, and with no fluent tongue 
to explain the plight he was in. 


YOUNG AIR PILOTS 

Flying scholarships have just 
been awarded to another 84 mem¬ 
bers of the Air Training Corps and 
the Combined Cadet Force. The 
scheme started in May 1950, when 
£30,000 was made available for 
200 scholarships in 1950-51. Last 
year 300 scholarships were given. 

Civil flying clubs train the cadets 
to private pilot license standard. 


Alexandria was eventually 
allowed to work his passage back 
to France ; but on arrival he found 
that the orphanage where he had 
been brought up had been 
destroyed, with all records of him. 

He then decided to return to 
America as a stowaway. On July 
4, 1947, he arrived at Galveston. 
Discovered as a stowaway, he was 
arrested and was sent to gaol as an 
alien, and it was only when Mrs. 
Alex Axelrod, an assistant 
attorney, became interested in the 
boy's case that his brave but tragic 
story was fully revealed. 

Thanks to Mrs. Axelrod's inter¬ 
vention, members of the 34th Divi¬ 
sion came forward with corrobora¬ 
tive details and offers of help. As 
a result Senator Albert Thomas 
introduced a Bill in Congress to 
legalise the boy's entry into 
America. It was passed in August 
1950, and a few days later Alex¬ 
andria Stewart joined the United 
States Army. In February 1951 
he was sent to Korea. 

Mrs. Axelrod, whose kindly in¬ 
tervention had secured recognition 
I of this stateless orphan, is now 
; doing all in her power to have the 
young soldier's body returned for 
burial in the adopted country he 
loved so well. 
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CORONATION 

CLAIMS 

Although some time must elapse 
before Queen Elizabeth’s corona¬ 
tion takes place, a proclamation 
will shortly be issued setting up 
the Court of Claims—a body 
which deals with the claims of 
those who consider they have a 
right to be present at the ceremony. 

This ancient Court dates back to 
the coronation of Richard II, and 
has changed little through the 
centuries. 

Many claims leave no room for 
doubt, and the barristers presenting 
them are content to quote “time 
immemorial ” as their precedent. 

For instance, the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports have the right to 
bold above the Queen a canopy of 
cloth of gold or purple silk. Simi¬ 
larly. the Lord Mayor of London 
has .the. privilege of carrying a 
crystal sceptre before the new 
monarch. 

THE RIVALS 

Sometimes it is the duty of the 
Court of Claims to adjudicate 
between competing claimants, in 
which case intricate questions of 
ancestry have to be decided. At 
the coronation of Edward VII 
both the Duke of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme and the Earl of Shrewsbury 
claimed the right to provide a 
glove for the king's right hand. In 
the absence of any records, judg¬ 
ment was given to the Duke of 
Newcastle. 

Not all claims succeed, even 
when there is only one claimant 
for a particular duty. The Duke 
of St. Albans failed in claiming 
the right to attend King Edward’s 
coronation as Master Falconer, 
and a lady who claimed the right 
to attend as Chief Herbstrewer was 
equally unsuccessful. 

Nobody is likely to claim to be 
the Royal Cock-crower at the 
Queen's coronation. This office 
has been discontinued since the 
Coronation of George II. when, not 
realising the purpose of the human 
fowl and thinking he was being in¬ 
sulted. the monarch was restrained 
with difficulty from drawing his 
sword on the unfortunate fellow. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS—PICTURE-VERSION OF A. E. W. MASON’S GRAND STORY (6) 



Harry allowed himself to be captured by the 
Dervishes, knowing they would send him to 
Omdurman, where he hoped to carry out his 
desperate plan of rescuing Trench, one of the 
officers who had sent him a white feather. At 
Dongola, Harry still pretended he was a harm¬ 
less lunatic, expecting that this would save 
him from being killed. His cruel captors tor¬ 
mented him, but he only smiled foolishly. 


He was taken before the Emir, the local ruler, 
who accused him of being a spy for the Egyp¬ 
tians and the British. He replied that he was 
only a wandering musician. An instrument was 
handed to him, his wrist bonds were loosened, 
and he was told to use it. He played the only 
tune he knew, the one he had heard Ethne, his 
former fiancee, play. He was again questioned, 
but he mumbled that he had told the truth. 


In] exasperation the Emir ordered - Harry to 
be taken outside, where the guards poured 
water over his re-tightened palm-rope bonds, 
making them shrink and bite into his flesh, 
while the Emir urged him to confess. Harry, 
who all his life had believed he was a coward, 
and now found himself alone among savage 
enemies, forced himself to keep silent and to 
grin stupidly like a mad person. 


The Emir gave another order, a rope was flung 
round Harry’s neck and he was pushed beneath 
the gallows. He grimaced and shook his head 
loosely from side to side. He was astonished 
that he could do it, that he did not fall down 
upon his knees and beg for mercy. His heart 
was beating very fast, but it was with excite¬ 
ment. Doggedly he stuck to his plan of 
getting to Omdurman by pretending to be mad. 


Is tins the end of Harry’s self-imposed trials to regain his honour? 


See next week’s instalment 
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THE BUCKINGHAMS 

.Malcolm 


AT RAVENSWYKE 


Savtll< 


The story so far 

Juliet and Simon Buckingham, 
who have come to Ravenswyke, 
near Whitby, to stay with Charles 
Renislau, have been searching for 
the latter’s father, who has disap¬ 
peared. Juliet, Charles, and Simon 
go back to Whitby the following 
day in the hope of finding a clue. 

In a junk shop kept by an 
unpleasant, red-haired old man, 
Charles finds Three faded roses 
which he knows were in his 
father’s buttonhole. 

Juliet recalls that Mrs. Renislau 
told them that a man called Cart¬ 
wright, who has recently disap¬ 
peared from a secret research 
laboratory on the moors, had 
noticeably, blue eyes. They then 
realise that a sailor who has some 
connection between the junk shop 
and a shabby fishing-boat called 
The Pride of the Valley and.whom 
Charles associates with his father's 
disappearance, must be the same 
man. ■ They decide Jo go to the 
police. . ■ , • t 

7. Mr. Renislau’s story 

As soon as'he.had sent Charles 

off to the railway;station by 
himself to meet the Buckinghams, 
his father, Alex Renislau, walked 
along the quay until he was oppo¬ 
site the fishing coble. The Pride of 
the Valley. He was sure that the 
sailor who had nearly knocked 
over Charles in Rosemary Court 
and who had brought back such 
unhappy memories, had gone 
aboard, but when he came up to 
the boat the only man on deck was 
a coloured sailor. 

He crossed the quay, leaned 
against a shop window, lit his 
pipe, and watched the boat, half- 
hoping that the stranger would re¬ 
appear. 

Although he had never been so 
happy as this last year, since find¬ 
ing his wife and son again and 
making a home in a country where 
personal freedom' was still a 
reality, it was not often that he 
was able to forget the misery of 
the years after his capture by the 
Germans following the sack of 
■ Warsaw in 1939. 

Alex Renislau would never be 
able to forget the fighting, the; 
humiliation of' defeat, capture, 
•escape, re-capture, forced labour,! 
■and then much more on the same' 
pattern when the Germans were 
beaten back and new masters ruled 
his beloved Poland. . ■ ■ , 

There had "been “ setf-Sa'crifice, j 
heroism, and comradeship, of 
course, but there had been , few 
things more bitter to endure than 
the realisation that some of his 
countrymen had turned traitors. 
His own ' bitterest memory was 
of a man called Jan who, after. 
betraying him . when he had 
planned an escape from a concen- 
tration camp, had disclosed him¬ 
self as a member of the hated 
Secret Police. 

he now looked across the 
peaceful waters of Whitby 
Harbour, and at the holiday¬ 
makers round him, he wondered 
what it was about the sailor who 
was apparently hiding in the hold 


of The Pride of the Valley that 
reminded him so vividly of the 
Polish fraitor known as Jan. Was 
it just a coincidence that this 
fisherman should bring back the 
past so vividly? Why, after see¬ 
ing him, had he sent Charles off 
by himself? When he tried to 
answer that he knew that it was 
because he wanted to convince 
himself that there was no con¬ 
nection between Jan and the sailor. 

Through .a haze of tobacco 
smoke he watched the wheeling 
gulls, and searched his memory 
again for a picture of the traitor 
Jan. 

He remembered standing with 
an armed guard before a bare 
/able behind which sat this hard- 
faced man. He remembered 
the subtle questions—sometimes 
hour after hour—in a quiet con¬ 
versational voice, tempting him to 
betray his friends. Sometimes Jan 
threatened and sometimes offered 
bribes. Often he was successful, 
but Renislau had been one of his 
failures. 

Then,, in a flash, he realised 
what .had brought back the past 
sb vividly.; Jan, the traitor, had 
the coldest, brightest, blue eyes he 
had ever seen in a man, and that 
was what he had noticed about the 
sailor. 

Two laughing girls sucking ice¬ 
creams jostled him, and when he 
looked up again at The Pride of 
the Valley the sailor, now with¬ 
out his kitbag, was standing on the 
deck looking a little anxiously up 
and down the quay. 


Did You Know . . . 

.... that the IIyrax is related 
to the elephant? 



Though this alert animal is 
no bigger than ,a rabbit its 
nearest relative is the elephant. 

There are some 20 species, 
the most common : being the 
•coney of the ’Bible, which lives 
in holes among rocks in Africa 
and Syria. The tree hyrax is 
a rapid climber; it lives on 
fruit and leaves and has a most 
unearthly scream. 

When alarmed, the hyrax 
stamps its front feet and erects 
a band of white hair along its 
back which looks very start¬ 
ling against the dark fur. 


Jfow Renislau was sure that his 

. instinct had ..been right and 
that this man was Jan the traitor, 
the hated officer of the Secret 
Police. No man with such a 
record could be doing any good in 
Britain. 

Then he remembered that John 
Marsdon of Eagle Hall was 
worried because one of his execu¬ 
tives named Cartwright had-disap¬ 
peared with secret information. 
Could Cartwright be Jan? If so 
surely he must be a spy and was 
perhaps trying to escape from the 
country in this fishing-boat? What 
should he do? Telephone Mars¬ 
don or the police at once, or watch 
Jan until Charles came back and 
then send him to the police 
station? 

He glanced up again. Jan was 
staring straight at him, and their 
glances met. There was not a 
flicker of recognition in the ice- 
cold eyes. A few seconds later he 
jumped on to the quay and, with 
his hands in his pockets, made his 
way through the crowds the way 
he had come. 

Renislau barely hesitated. He 
was now certain that it was his 
duty to find out where this man 
was going and then inform the 
police. He hurried forward, 
mingling with the holiday-makers, 
and noticed with surprise that it 
was barely ten minutes since 
Charles had left him. 

Jan seemed in no particular 
hurry and did not glance back even 
when he stopped to buy a paper, 
but when Renislau reached the 
bottom of Rosemary Court there 
was no sign of him. This seemed 
fairly conclusive, but before he 
went to a telephone-box it might 
be wise to look at the outside of 
the junk shop. The alley was 
empty, but the door of the shop 
was half-open, and just for a 
second he thought he glimpsed a 
pale face peering at him through 
the murky class. 

It seemed obvious that his 
quarry had gone to earth here, so 
he turned on his heel. At that 
moment the door of the shop was 
flung back and a stooping, elderly 
man with a head of smooth red 
hair rushed out and grabbed him ’ 
by the arm. 

“If you please., sir,” he mum¬ 
bled, “come quickly and help me. 
A sailor is ill in my shop . . . 
very ill. Please to help me.” 

■Renislau allowed himself-to be, 
guided over the threshold. For a 
moment he blinked in the gloom, 
and then the. door behind him- 
slammed and someone sprang at 
him out of the shadows.. His arms 1 
.were grabbed and his feet kicked 
from under Him. Something filthy 
was crammed into his mouth, and 
then he was on the floor and a j 
man with blazing blue eyes was 
•kneeling on his chest with some¬ 
thing uplifted in his hand. One 
last convulsive struggle and then 
the dirty little shop, was blotted 
out in a shock of pain, a'mad 
whirl of coloured stars, and a great : 
roaring in his ears. 

Continued on page 10 


GREAT HALF-PRICE SALE 



WARM POLO 

SWEATERS 

ALL THE RAGE. 

These . warm= fashion¬ 
able sweateisareoffered 
much below hernial 
price.- Well “made and 
(perfectly knitted with 
‘long sleeves and roll 
polo collar. Colours: 
Blue, Green. Maroon, 
flr^y, 'Jirowu, fled, 

_White, Canary. All sizes. 

Heavy, loo*, woollen mixture, WINTER 
SOCKS, 2v 11. Post 4d. 3 pairs post free. 

Wrens Officers Navy Blue 

Woollen Mixture Nap Finish 

OUBLE BREASTED 
MOATS m 

Belted. M a g uif i c e u 11 y 
Tailored. Lined. Offered afc 
25/-. Post, etc., J .'6. An 
Vx-Ministry Service woollen 
mixture garment with nap 
finish. Bust 32 to 38. 

25/- R.A.F. model ' 

OFFICERS 
SHOES 

You have never worn 
smarter, more durable or 
POST hard weaving shoes. Made 

iU By specially-for Service wear, 

b I L. I j ^ have real supple smooth 

leather uppers with" genuine Invicta soles. 
Outlast any ordinary slices. Sizes 6 to 12^ 


Smart Two-Jone LADIES 

NIGHT DRESSES 


9/11 


Post etc., 
9d. 



A genuine two -tone soft, 
fleecy iutcrlock good weight 
garment'with sash. Colours: 
Cream with OoJd, Blue or 
Pink. Perfect shape with 
generous cut. Will wash and 
List for years. S\V, W, WX, 
0/11. Post, etc., 9d. OS, 
2/6 extra. 3 or more post 
free. Long or short sleeves. 


LADIES* SMART 
“ WAAF0R WRENS’BLUE ” 

SKIRTS 12/11 

BRAND-NEW SURPLUS 

Beautiful soft hard-wea ring wool Jen 
mixture skirts made for uot omy 
smart appearance, but for really 
hard wear. Mado to rigid specu 
hratiou .as regards wyrkuian- 
Rbjp. Jn popular shades of A:r If. 
Fopco Blue'or Wreus* Navy 
Blue. 24 to 30 waist, 12/11. / / 

Post, etc., 9d. 32 to 40 waist 




2/6 extra, 
height. 


State waist and 


WRENS’ 

OFFICERS’CORSETS 

6'11 


Post 
etc., 7cL 



GRE AT SALE OFFER 

W6ETENT 


Service streamlined and com¬ 
fortable to a degree. Mag¬ 
nificently cut super quality 
officers' corsets, with silky 
elastic panels and side hook 
fasteners. 4 adjustable sus- 
peuders^ tea rose. 2 fight 
whalebones in front. Sizes 
22 to 32 waist. 



’cZff.pk. ji-t 2.15.0 
Ridge Tent, complete all accessories, Ideal 
for cyclists,. oainpcrs, etc.. Popular size. 
5 ft. 6 in. aloug ridge. 7 ft. 3 in. aloujy 
wall, 4 ft. 6 iu. wide. 3 ft. 6 iu..high. 12 
in. walls, £2.15.0. Post 1/-. Deposit 6/- 
and 6/- monthly. BRAND-N'EW, with fly¬ 
sheet, £3.12.6. Post, etc., 1/-. Deposit 
15/- and 9/9 monthly. 

BRAND-NEW BRITISH ARMY 
RIDGB TENT. 28/G Deposit. Cash 
Price £9.12.6. * 

Exteuds 10 ft. x 6 U. x 6ft. Walls 3 ft. 
Beal waterproof canvas. Portable but very- 
stout cloth. Complete, including valise. 
23/6 deposit, 25/- monthly. Carr. 5/-. 



HIGH POWER 


ICROSCGPE 


X 1,500 magnification Arias Tested 

Hidden worlds betorq your eyes. Fee the 
mystery of animalcules iu stagnant water, 
blood cells iu tadpoles, bacteria, even a 
BEE’S KNEES. Study cloth, seeds* stamps 
or examine any article of interest micro-' 
seopically. Only 3/9. post, etc., 6d. Send 
immediately. 

Binoculars, Bell Tents, Marquees, 
Tarpaulins, Sleeping-Bags, etc. 
TREE BIST. TERMS. 


HEADQUARTER it GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN9) 196-200 CoJd- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June.. London. S.E.5. Open all Sat. I p.m. Hid 



JfTT HP C A real Hand Tailored Kilt 
J. SJ is the ideal birthday present. 

But let it be a real Kill, 
hand pleated, hand sewn, and hand pressed. 
We make Kilts for men and women, boys 
and girls. Send stamped, addressed envelope 
and give height if for adult, and age and 
height if for children. Also what shade of 
tartan favoured. The more details the better. 

J. MACDAVID & SOX 
KILT MAKERS. CREETQWN. SCOTLAND 



} Complete with 4 cowboy films ) 


Capt. Carlsen’s Epic 

THE SAGA OF THE FLYING ENTERPRISE 
2,6 extra 


[ Extra films from huge list If- each, post ami I 
packing If- extra. C.O.D. 1/'- extra. J 

FILM STIPSs EDLESBORCUCH, j 
| Nr. DUNSTABLE, BEDS. j 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

Send 6d. for CATALOGUE of over 1,000 
si Ties. ALBUMS to hold 200 cauls l/9i. 
100 diffoi'eut cards 2/9. 

IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 4-29th March 
Visit our Stand 440, Empire Hall, 2nd Flour 

E. H. W. LTD., Dept. “ C,” 

42 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 




Nature Study— a new and practical 

approach to the observation of animals and 
birds is encouraged by introducing children to 

DOG ® The Identification of each breed 
and recording whhn seen. 

SPOTTING ° Instructive outdoor activity. 

• Encourages kindness to animals. 

The first step to an intimate knowledge 
I of animal life. 

A leaflet has been prepared to enable observers to 
begin this absorbing occupation. Available free in 
bundles of SO to teachers and youth leaders from 

EDUCATION ( J ) DEPARTMENT 

NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 

8, Clifford Street, London, W.l. ( 30C) 


AND HAND TO YOUR TEACHER WHO WILL ARRANGE 
FOR - LEAFLETS TO BE " SENT TO - YOUR SCHOOL 
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LIBERIAN 
AIR 


TRIANGULAR 
FREE 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

If YOU write and ask 
to see a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps on 
Approval, the Windsor 
Stamp Co. will send to 
YOU this very lovely 
LIBERIA green and 
black AIR MAIL 
STAMP ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. 

Issued in 1936, it de¬ 
picts an Airmail Aeroplane, and commemorates the very first Liberian 
Air Mail Service. It will add lots of interest and value to your very 
own collection. To obtain it just write for Liberian Triangular Air Stamp 
Free and ask to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps On Approval. Please en- 
close 2\d. stamp for postage to you, and post without delav addressed to ; 
WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. Cn), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



ROYAL VISIT issues 
OF CANADA, 
S. RHODESIA & 
KENYA, UGANDA, 
_____ TANGANYIKA 

8f>nt absolutely Free to collectors asking to 
see our famous * quality ’ discount Approvals 
(condition that counts). Send 3d. for our 
poslage and lists. If you wish, you may join 
“THE COPE STAMP CLUB," Sub. 1/-. 
You receivo Badge, Membership Card listiug 
flue gifts and 'quality' Approvals monthly. 
(Gifts include full-size Tweezers, Magnifyiug 
Glass, etc.) 

WRIGHT'S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 61, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. (Eat. 54 years.) 



COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 

(All Different) 

25 Pakistan 1/3 
25 Paraguay 1/6 
25 Peru 1/3 

25 Philippines 16 
50 Poland 1 6 

25 Port. Cols. lOd. 
100 ltoumama. 2 6 
50 Ilussia 1/6 

50 San Marino 2 - 
100 Spain 1/9 

100 Switzerland 2 © 
25 Syna/Lebanon 1/3 
100 U.S.A. 

Comments. 7/6 
25 Vatican 1/6 

WHOLE WOULD- 100, 9d. ; 250, 1/10; 
300 2 4; 500, 4 6; 1,000, 9/-. Full Lists 
of Patkelh, Albums, Sets and New Issues of 
the world FREE ou request. Postage 2id. 
EXTItA. 

H. If. G. VORLEY, 

35 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 


50 Australia 
50 Austria 
50 Chile 
200 France 
25 Guatemala 
100 Holla qd 
100 Hungary 
100 Italy 
25 Jalnaica 
50 Jugoslavia 
25 Locomotives 
25 Malta 
25 New fouudlaud 2.6 
50 New Zealand 2/6 


21 - 
II- 
1/9 
31- 
1/9 
1/9 
3 /- 
12 
21 - 
1/3 
2/3 
2,6 


I MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY | 

| Bnghily coloured stamps of Pitcairn I 
• Inland depleting Fletcher Christian with I 
the mutineer crew on board the Bounty. J 
Alsu 20 other stamps FlIEE. Just enclose I 
2td. postage and request our pictorial J 
discount Approvals. | 

G. SMITH p.t.s. <c), I 

95 OCEAN ROAD, SOUTH SHIELDS I 

CHOOSE YOUR TREE - GlFTS 

All applicants for my Discount Approvals may 
choose TWO Free Gifts from the following, 
(a > Dominica —New Decimal Set. 

(b> Austria—Peasant Costume Sot. 

(c) Southern Rhodesia— Itoyal Visit Set. 

(d) Hungary— Inventors Airmail Set. 

<e> Holland —Packet of 20 (iuc. obsolctcs). 
Please Mato which TWO gifts are preferred 
and enclose 2Jd. postage. 

MALCOLM MATSON. 

306 London Road, Staines, Middlesex. 

BRITISH COLONIAL* 
FOREIGN STAMPS 

Including Silver Weddiug (Malta), Southern 
Rhodesia, latest Canada and many new 
issues from S. Africa and Colonies, free to 
• those leqtiesUus my modern Approvals and 
enclosing 2id. stamp. 

■Reader* in Australia, S. Africa, New Zealand, 
West Indus, or anywhere m the world send 
for iny free giM' and Approval books enclose 
6d in stamps. 

C. J. CANNON, 

16 Goldsmid Road, Tonbridge, Kent, England _ 

Tint Quail’_ 
All different 

25 Luxembourg 1,6 


FREE 


25 Cyprus 
25 Egypt 
50 Portugal 
50 Canada 
100 France 
100 Chiua 
Whole World 


3/6 
1 /- 
1,6 
1/6 
i/e 
1/6 
100. 9d. 


25 Monaco 
50 N. Zealand 
50 Argentine 
100 Hungary 
100 Japan 


2 

2 6 
1/6 
1 - 
19 


500, 3/6; 1,000, 8/6 


Br. Umpire : 100,1 '6.200,3/6 ; 300,7/-; 500.15' 
Triangular* : 5. lOd. ; 10. 1/4; 20, 3/6; 25, 5'- 
St'ECIAL GIFT PKT. FREE with orders of 
2 6 and over. Postage 2id. extra. List free. 

D C. SincUire, 126 Erskine Rd., Sutton, Surrey. 



This SCARCE BR. COLONIAL STAMP 

included in a special Bird Packet FREE 
to Approval applicants enclosing 3d. 
stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.) 

226 BAKER ST., LONDON, NAV.I. 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp- 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 72 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON Sc MARTIN 

(Dept. CN). South Hackney, London. E.9. England 

Established 1SS0 


BARGAIN STAMP PACKETS 


Regardless of original cost we offer attractive 
mixtures of stamps at 2/6, 5/-, 10/- and £1 
per packet. Each packet contains colonials 
only, foreign only, or mixed colonial and 
foreign. Postage extra. 

Splendid Approvals available if desired 

CE0RCE B. HARRIOTT p.t.s. <it> 

17 Dipton Avenue., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 4 


I OUTSTANDING OFFER : 

'“'2 GRAND PACKETS FREEr^ 

1. TANNOU TOUVA (Triangular*, etc.). 

2. U.S.A. (with Airmails) Plus Perforation 

Gauge and Watermark Detector. 

Ask for my Approvals and enclose 3 d. stamp. 

R. POWELL (Dept. C.N.), 

89 Craigdale Road, ROMFORD, ESSEX. 


1000 STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. -NO GREAT BRITAIN 
500. 3/-. 250, 1 6. lOO, 9d. 

BRITISH COLS.; 100, 13; 200, 3/3; 
300. 6 6. TRIAXGCLAES : 10. 1/6; 25, 
4 6; 50,10-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 
10. 9d. ; 25. 2 3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS: 10, 
1 3 ; 25. 2 9. MAPS ; 10. 1/3; 25, 2/9. 
SHIPS: 10.1/-; 25. 2.3. AIRMAILS: 
25. 1/6. PoMrauc' 2id. extra. Approvals and 
Catalogue of stamp bargains 011 request. 
S. TATLOW 8c SONS 
Eckington, Sheffield. 


VATICAN CITY 

5 Large, Bi-coloured stamps FREE 
to all who request our high discount 
and high quality Approvals enclosing 
2 id. postage to : 

D. VE1TCH Sc CO., P.T.S, 

54-56 Blackett $t., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1 


Your STAMPS with 

DISAFIX 

safe, quick, clean. 1 oz. 
bottle and T /(ft post 
brush free. 


Send I\0. to 

TIIE 

DISAFIX 

CO. LTD. 
(Dept. C.N.), 
47/49 

Westow Street, 
London, S.E.19 


British Colonial. Foreign Spaccfiilors, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, Id., Jd., Id. 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 


25 


ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH 


FREE! 


MONACO 1951 
HOLY YEAR 

This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants for 
our FAM¬ 
OUS D I S- 
COUNT 
APPROV¬ 
ALS en¬ 
closing 2Id. 
postage. 



C.N.), 


L. E. THOMPSON 

2 Western Gardens, London, W.5. 


SOMETHING TO SING ABOUT 


As the curtain goes up, 80 
neatly-dressed girls begin to sing. 
The audience is at once struck by 
the freshness and balance of their 
lovely voices, for this choir, the 
famous Luton Girls' Choir, ranks 
high in musical circles. 

Some of the girls are still at 
school; others work in offices, 
factories, and shops. They usually 
stay in the choir about ten years, 
as a girl must leave on marrying or 
attaining the age of 23, whichever 
occurs first. There is a long wait¬ 
ing-list for new entrants. 

Meg Cooper, office girl and 
mezzo-soprano, had this to say 
about the choir: “When people 
hear us for the first time, (hey 
nearly always ask the same ques¬ 
tion: ‘Why do you enjoy the 
work so much?’ 

“Well, I like it because the choir 
has given me 80 loyal friends and 
the chance, as part of a team, to 
give happiness to others and to find 
it for myself. Our philosophy is 
expressed in a song which is a 
favourite with us and our 
audiences everywhere. It begins. 
Count your blessings one by one." 

The choir started from a junior 
mixed choir attached to a local 
Baptist church, and Mr. Arthur 
Davies built it up into the present 
organisation. Starting with 35. he 
gradually increased the number. 
As a rule the choir sings 60 to 65, 
but is brought up to the full 
strength of 80 for special concerts 
and broadcasts. 


The first real outside concert at 
Watford met with instant success. 
After a B.B.C. official heard them, 
they took part in a Children’s 
Hour programme. Later they sang 
in an evening programme. 

In singing with the girls, the late 
Richard Tauber helped to make 
them popular. Invitations poured 
in from all the big cities. 

The girls appeared at the Royal 
Command Performance in 1948. 
They have made numerous gramo¬ 
phone recordings and been tele¬ 
vised. Work has already begun 
on two films. 

Profits from their shows, now 
nearing the £50,000 mark, all go 
to charity. A typical concert 
backed with an appeal will raise 
£800 to £900; and they hope to 
create a record this Saturday, when 
they are joining with the Luton 
Choral Society in giving a concert 
at the Royal Albert Hall in aid of 
the National Children's Home. 

There is little doubt that the 
choir's success is due to the tre¬ 
mendous enthusiasm of its leader. 
Mr. Davies believes in giving 
youth a chance to appreciate good 
music. 

“To sing, the girls must be 
happy,'' he says, “and if they are 
happy they will sing.” 

During the past 15 years his 
bubbling good humour, .patience, 
and understanding have trans¬ 
formed an obscure choir into a 
musical organisation of world 
renown. 


Tke Buckinghams at Ravenswylct 


Continued from page 9 

bright light burned before his 
closed eyelids, and there was 
a throbbing in his head. There 
was pain, too, at his wrists and 
ankles. His face and head were 
wet and when he opened his eyes 
the agony of the light was almost 
unbearable. Then he realised that 
he was looking at a window and 
that there was a patch of blue sky 
visible beyond the dirty glass. 

He was lying on a narrow iron 
bedstead to which his wrists and 
ankles were bound. At the foot, 
with hatred and recognition in his 
staring blue eyes, stood the traitor 
Jan, with a rusty enamel jug in 
his hand. 

When he saw that Renislau 
recognised him he flung the rest of 
the water in his face, sat on the 
end of the bed, and lit a cigarette. 

“A strange meeting, Renislau, 
and an even stranger coincidence 
—one that is going to prove very 
unfortunate for you. I hope you 
are listening to me, for I have not 
very much time.” 

Jan's English was perfect. Far 
better than his own. 

“You have not been clever, 
Renislau. I knew you were now 
living at Ravenswyke because your 
delightful son—who is exactly like 
you—told me so about a week ago. 
We have never forgotten you, 
Renislau, and would like you back 
with us very much—in fact, I think 
we shall help you to return one 
day, without Mrs. Renislau and the 
boy.” 

“You can’t scare me,” Renislau 
said. “1 know you as Jan, 
although you are now Cartwright 
the spy and the thief. The British 
police are looking for you, and my i 


son has gone to them now to say 
that he recognised you as Cart¬ 
wright and saw you go on to The 
Pride of the Valley.” 

Jan's fingers were steady as he 
lit another cigarette. 

“I do not believe you. If you 
had been sure you would have 
gone to the police yourself, but 
even if those fools do go to the 
fishing-boat they won't get any 
information. The master and his 
dubious crew have been well paid, 
Renislau. There is more than one 
way out of this country, my friend, 
but I am afraid you will have to 
stay in this delightfully furnished 
bed-sitting-room until I am safely 
out of it. I will arrange with the 
genial, red-headed Mr. Smith for 
your board and lodging for a few 
days, but you must not expect too 
much from him, Renislau. Now 
I must go. I shall see you again.” 

He examined the knots at his 
prisoner's wrists and ankles, flicked 
some cigarette ash on his face and 
went out, closing the door after 
him. 

JJenislau struggled until his 
wrists bled. The house was 
very quiet and all that he could 
hear was the buzzing of the flies 
as they circled round his head. 

As the sun crept round towards 
the grimy window he thought of 
Charles. Surely there was nothing 
which Jan could do to him? He 
wondered whether the boy would 
remember his interest in the sailor 
and if he did would he bring his 
friends back to Rosemary Court? 
And if he did return there was no 
way of warning him that he might, 
as his father had done, walk into 
a trap. 

To be continued 
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WORLD’S RAREST STAMP 
Centenary Packet FREE 



This reproduction 
of one of the 
world's rarest 
stamps the famous 
MAURITIUS Id. 
red (now worth 
thousands of 
pounds) as illus¬ 
trated, is given 
FREE together 
with the Centen¬ 
ary - issue of Ostend-Dover mail boat, the 
tnagnilieeut Vice-Regent Ilorthy airmail, mint 
TANGANYIKA. U.S. Coastguard vessels, 

unique BERLIX issue, old Bavarian and the 

new Belgium AXTARCTIS, etc. Application 
for this packet should be made immediately 
as supplies are limited, so send today, enclose 
3d. postage, and request our Approvals and 
fully illustrated price list FREE. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, WiRRAL. _ 

FREE 

Here is a largo 
mint stamp in 
beautiful colours 
from LIBERIA 
depicting Matilda 
N e wpor t FIRING 
A CANNON in defence of Monrovia in 1822 . 
In addition we give you also FREE an 
attractive stamp from HAYTI, of FLAGS, 
CANNON,etc.,also BOLIVIA —GENERAL 
JOSE BALLIVIAN leading a CAVALRY 
CHARGE at the battle of Ingavi. Send 
at once for this exciting packet, it is 
absolutely FREE to all sending 2 jd. 
postage and requesting Approvals. 



BERKELEY STAMP CO. (C N) 
NEWTON. WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE. 
We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this month. Have you had your share ? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
will be sent without delay, and request 
discount Approvals. Fostage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN.50), “LarkhiH” 

237 Hartford Road, Davenham, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 


! CANADIAN ROYAL VISIT j 

Z FREE— the complete set of 3 handsome S 
■ stamps issued to commemorate the Royal Z 
l Visit Of 1939. NOW SCARCE bOt • 
• offered FREE to readers who wish to Bee ; 
j Approvals aud send 2-Jd. postage. ; 

\ WOOLCOCK, : 

Z 27 Cape Rd., Seatoa, Workington, Cumberland ! 

GEORGE"Vl’CEYLON 

Eight splendid pictorial stamps from Ceylon, 
all of t lie late reign, representing every 
issue including Coronation, Royal pictorial. 
Victory, New Constitution (fine large stamp). 
Dominion Status (TWO—Lion Flag and Prime 
Minister), Universal Fostal Union, ahd the 
new' set, only just issued, sent fice to all 
applicants for Approvals enclosing postage. 


R. D. HARRISON, R0YD0N, WARE. 

MATCHBOX RADIO 

With the aid of our clear 'drawing* and iu- 
atructions you can build a complete radio set 
in a matchbox, usiug parts purchased from 
your radio d-aier. Tunes the B.B.C. pro¬ 
grammes, ami incorporates the Crystal-Valve 
Radar Detector—a war-time discovery. 
Drawings and Instructions price 3/3. Tost free. 

SWIFT RADIO (N), 

137 Cotham Brow, Bristol, 6. 

__ __ Orders by Post Only. ____ 

I britisTi colonials free j 

1 Are 50 British Colonial stamps, ALL 1 
| DIFFERENT, of any interest to you? If I 

I so, send 4d. to cover postage, etc., aud 1 
ask to see Approvals. The above offer will * 
1 then bo sent to you (COMPLETELY, .1 
« FREE), together with an attractive J 
| selection of stamps. There is no obli- I 
* gation to purchase. . 

I A. E. BUDGE I 

I Millook, Bude, Cornwall. [ 


Write for Approvals and How to' Get 

| 500 STAMPS FREE J 

enclosing 2Jd. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY 

“Leaping Well,*’ Crawley.Down Road, 
Felbridge, Sussex. 



SIGNALLING OUTFIT 

Complete with Lamp, Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., in metal case 8i # x 6J* x 8*. 
Easily converted into Spot Lamp, etc. Supplieo 
separately, spare Bulbs 1/3 each. Batteries 
9d. extra. Post & pack. 9d. 

Il'rifc for Face List. 

C.N.j 

■ TD. p. a pkg. 2/ 
895-921 Road. Lordm S.W.8. 


ClaudeRye 


13/6 

Worth doubh 
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SEALING AN 
OIL-WELL 

France has lost a promising well 
in the oilfield at Lacq, at the base 
of the Pyrenees, where' escaping gas 
had been burning since December. 

Engineers, led by an American 
expert, put out the flame by pour¬ 
ing 19 cubic metres of mud down 
the bore-hole. But the gas began 
escaping again, and it was thought 
that it came through cracks it 
made in the oil-well lube, and 
seeped out through fissures in the 
earth. It was feared that it would 
spread to 20 other oil-wells in the 
district. 

This time 25 cubic_ metres of 
mud and seven tons of cement 
were pumped down the bore-hole. 
This blocked the escaping gas, but 
it means that the oil-well is lost. 

Nearly 12,000 feet below the 
surface here is a rich deposit of oil, 
but new boring operations to reach 
it would be long and costly. If 
they are undertaken the drilling 
equipment used will have to be 
strong enough to resist the un¬ 
usually corrosive character of the 
gas. 


MORE COLOUR TV 

Another method of producing 
coloured television pictures has 
been developed by Professor E. O. 
Lawrence in America. 

The picture screen is divided 
into 1200 vertical strips arranged 
in groups of three. In any one 
group the first strip is composed 
of red phosphorescent material, 
the second green, and the third 
blue. 

Behind the screen is a barrier of 
400 vertical wires of almost micro¬ 
scopic diameter—one wire for each 
group of lines. The purpose of 
these wires is to deflect the “spot ” 
tracing out the picture onto the 
appropriate colour strip. 

This is done by various elec¬ 
tronic controls responding to the 
transmitted signals. It readily 
“translates” in this way pictures 
transmitted on the two other .basic 
colour television systems. 


STAMP NEWS 

new U.S. stamp honours the 
4-H Clubs, which do much 
good work for young farmers in 
America. Another stamp shortly 
4o be issued commemorates the 
50th anniversary of the American 
-Automobile Association and also 
heralds a new road safety cam¬ 
paign. 

J^cw Zealand's 1952 Health 
stamps raised the record sum 
of £35,000 for childrens health 
camps. 

Poet and writer Abdulhak 
- Hamid Tarhan, bom 100 years 
ago, is portrayed on four Pew 
Turkish stamps. 

estern Samoa is to have a new 
set of ten pictorials. They 
will feature native birds, scenes, 
and customs. 

Jhe jubilee of the educational 
- system in the Philippine 
Islands has been marked with a 
new stamp. 


SPORTS 

Japan’s recent successes at table 
tennis will cause many players 
to revise their ideas about style. 
The new men’s champion and 
many other Japanese players use 
the old-fashioned “penholder” 
grip. Only one of Britain's lead¬ 
ing players uses this gfip, which is 
considered ungainly and awkward. 

Jue improved standard of British 
athletics is revealed in the list 
of world records recently ratified 
by the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation. British ath¬ 
letes broke seven world records 
in 1951. 

Y new idea for coaching young 
cricketers in Australia is a 
half-white and half-red ball. It 
enables different kinds of grips to 
be demonstrated to bowlers more 
easily, and batsmen more readily to 
recognise the various spins im¬ 
parted by the bowler. 

Young members of the football 
team attached to St. George's 
Church, Enfield, will be the guests 
for two weeks this summer of the 
German Football Association. 
The boys will play six matches 
against youth clubs and represen¬ 
tative sides. Next year Enfield will 
be hosts to the Geisenheim youth 
club.. 

Ulive v,an Ryneveld, whom 
sport lovers will remember as 
one of last year's Springbok 
cricketers, and a member of 
England's Rugby team, has been 
admitted as an advocate in South 
Africa. Clive studied law at 
University College, Oxford. 

J)erek Williams, 17-year-old, 
six-foot goalkeeper of Mold 
Grammar School team, has also 
been playing for Mold Alexandra 
club. Early last month he was 
chosen to play for the Welsh 
Amateurs against England ; then, 
a few days later, he was called in 
as a last-minute deputy to play for 
Manchester City against Blackpool 
in the First Division match. 

Since then he has played for a 
Welsh youth XI against England. 


NORTH POLE 
RESEARCH 

Two aircraft recently left Mary¬ 
land, U.S.A., carrying 34 scientists 
who hope to be the first to land at 
the North Pole. 

While there they will try to find 
how deep is the ocean under the. 
ice, arid take samples of the water 
to determine the proportion of salt 
in it. 

They will also release homing 
pigeons—the first to attempt to fly 
home from the North Pole. The 
birds have been kept in Alaska for 
a period to accustom them to the 
severe weather conditions. 


LAY-PREACHERS’ JUBILEE 

This year the Baptist Union Lay' 
Preachers’ Federation celebrates 
its golden jubilee.' 

Many of our smaller churches 
owe their continued existence to 
the faithful ministry of these men, 
many hundreds of them, who 
follow their various trades and 
professions during ,the rest of the 
week. 


SHORTS 

Jwo married couples may com¬ 
pete in the Olympic athletics 
at Helsinki. Mrs. Hasenjager is 
a noted South African sprinter— 
she took part in the 1948 Games— 
and her husband holds the South 
African long jump record. The 
other husband and wife “team” 
may be the Zatopeks, of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, the world-famous Emil 
and his wife Dana, champion 
javelin thrower of her country. 

No fewer than six of Emil 
Zatopek's 1951 performances have 
been ratified as world records, 
surely a record in itself. These 
best-ever performance times were 
for 10 miles, 15,000 metres, 20.000 
metres (twice), and for one hour 
(twice). 

f/iuis Deverealx, who played 
for Middlesex in his teens as 
an amateur, recently completed his 
National Service and has joined 
Worcestershire's professional staff. 
This 20-year-old batsman, who has 
also played top-grade table tennis, 
should soon make his mark in 
county cricket. 

JitE M.C.C.'s Test series in India 
ended all square. Each country 
won one Test, the other three 
being drawn. One of the successes 
of the tcur was Donald Carr, who 
had to take over the leadership of 
the side owing to Nigel Howard's 
indisposition. He was at Repton 
when he played in his first big 
match—a Victory Test at Lord's in 
1945, when he was 18. Since then 
he has captained Oxford with great 
success, and if business responsi¬ 
bilities permit, he may yet captain 
England against Australia. 

JJRITAins reserve in the 1948 
Olympic cycling team was 
young Eric Fellows. A year later 
he went to Canada and he is now 
national pursuit champion and 
holder of all unpaced records up to 
25 miles and one hour. Now he is 
returning to his native land, to 
continue his preparation for the 
World Championships and the 
Olympic Games as Canada's lead¬ 
ing representative. 


TAKES OWN PIANO 
TO CONCERTS 

A once-popular song records the 
fact that while the artist “took his 
harp to a party, nobody asked him 
to play.” But Mr. Cecil Austin, 
the Leeds-born concert pianist, is 
more fortunate—he always takes 
his own piano, a concert grand, to 
his recitals. 

The instrument is loaded in a 
five-ton van, and the problem of 
handling has been solved by a 
special steel gantry needing only 
two people to operate it during 
loading and unloading. 


FOLDING PETROL TANK 

A new type of petrol tank with 
a capacity of over 10,000 gallons 
of fuel can, when empty, be 
folded and w'rapped up into a 
package no bigger than a small 
folded tent. 

It is made of a fabric material, 
and is for military use, where ease 
of transportation b of prime 
importance. 



GREAT BRITAIN CENTENARY ISSUE 


These stamps were issued in 1940 to commemorate the 100th 
Anniversary of the issue ofythe first postage stamp—the 1840 
Id. BLACK. They will be given absolutely FREE to all collectors 
- -who apply for Approvals. 

— -Please-send n.e a tcok cf stamps on Approval and tlie G.B. i’rfc stamps. 


Address ■ 


riels: cr.ctcse 3d. tor return postage 




Mother sometimes gives you an odd 
ccpper when you do a job for her ar.d 
this is how you can turn one goad turn 
into two and help the N.S.P.C.C. to 
help unhappy children. Save up these 
coppers and,when you’ve collected 2/6, 
send it in with the form below, which 
you should cut out and fill in. This will 
make you a member of the League of 
Pity, the Children’s Branch of the 
N.S.P.C.C. The League will then send 
you a Blue Bird Badge to keep and wear 
and, on loan, a Blue Egg in which to put 
your League savings. You can be sure 
that every penny you earn or collect 
will help the N.S.P.C.C. 
to make some poor, ill- 
treated boy or girl happy. 

That’s a worthwhile 
target, isn’t it ? 



RARE 
FOREIGN 
MATCHBOX 
LABELS FREEl 

Do you collect matchbox-labels ? 

The Scissors Club has been formed to 
encourage this absorbing hobby. If 
costs nothing to join, and members arc 
offered badges, albums and 100 differ¬ 
ent foreign labels—all free of charge. 

There’s lots of fun in being a phil- 
lumenist (matchbox-label collector)— 
write fo-day for the folder that tells 
you all about the Scissors Club, but 
please enclose u 
stamped, addressed 
envelope. 

SAM SCISSORS 
NorvicMatch Co. Ltd. 

33/34 Chancery Lane, 

LONDON, W.C.2. 
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1 THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP | 


,-SEND THIS COUPON NOW-, 

I 1 

j TO THE LEAGUE OF PITY, VICTORY HOUSE, 

| IEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 2 

I Please enrol me as a Member. I enclose 
I P.O. for 2 ( 6 . 

j NAME- 
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I 
I 
I 
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> 

-PI FA^F USE I-LOCK CAPITALS^ 


ADDRESS 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2\d. stamp Jor Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 



POR. BOOICS* 


Slock of over 3 million volumes 

“New, secondhand dr rare Books on every 
subject. Foyle s can supply all your school 
text books ' ' - 
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A FRIGHT PUTS JACKO TO FLIGHT 


SURE SIGN 

“We are going to move soon,” 
announced Ronald to his 
chum Jack. 

“How do you know?” asked 
Jack. 

“Because I broke a window this 
morning and Mother didn’t say a 
word,” came the answer. 

February thirds 

T’he following “thirds,” properly 
matched, spell the names of 
five famous people whose birth or 
death anniversaries fall in Febru¬ 
ary. They are a French philo¬ 
sopher and four Englishmen—a 
Jacobite bishop, a Victorian Prime 
Minister, an early translator of the 
Bible, and a pioneer of science. 

DES c, ERD URY 

SAL ERB LEY 

PRl CAR URY 

COV EST TES 

ATT ISB ALE 

Answer next week 

OTHER WORLDS 

Tn the evening Jupiter is low in 
the south-west and Uranus is 
in the south. 

In the morning 
Venus is low in 
the south-east 

^and Mars and 

* Saturn are in 
the south-west. 
The picture 

shows the Moon as it may be seen 
at 7 o'clock on Wednesday even¬ 
ing. February 27. 




Anything unusual always attracts 
the attention of Jacko. 

Curling paper 

Jf you hold a piece of paper in 
front of the fire for a few 
moments it begins to curl. Paper 
has a natural tendency to curl, but 
is prevented from doing so by the 
weight of water contained in tiny 
holes in the paper. 

When exposed to heat, the water 
in the paper dries up. 

RESOURCEFUL 

J^dwin, taking his exam, came 
upon this question: “Give the 
amount of coal exported from this 
country in any particular year.” 

Puzzled for a time, Edwin finaily 
wrote: “2000 b.c.— None.” 

Crumbs ! 

£HOKED a slanted old fellow 
named Ted : 

“This is very peculiar bread." 

Said his wife : " Yes, I know, 

Bui my flour uws so low 

Thai I had to use sawdust instead." 


- BEDTIME CORNER 

Billy slops the runaway 

Jgit-LY was feeding Bunny in 
the back garden when his 
next-door friend Paul came 
running out. 

“Have you seen the new car 
outside my house?” he asked 
excitedly. “It belongs to a 
friend of my Dad’s, and its just 
wonderful.” 

Anything about cars was of 
interest to Billy, and he was 
soon admiring the sleek lines of 
the car, and telling Paul how 
this model differed from last 
year's model. 

They were just about to re¬ 
turn when the car suddenly 
moved and began rolling slowly 
down the slope. 

In a flash Billy grabbed a 
brick from a pile that the 
builders were using to repair a 
wall, and pushed it under the 
back wheel. Fortunately, the 
car had not had time to gather 
speed, so the brick stopped it. 

“PhewI That was lucky," 
breathed Billy. 

Then the two boys went in to 
tell the owner of the car. 

“It was fortunate that you 
boys were so quick-witted,” he 
said gratefully. “I cannot have 
put the hand brake on properly. 
And now, as a reward, you two 
are going to be the first passen¬ 
gers ever to ride in it.” 


THE QUESTION 

'J’he other day I asked my 
Mum 

If I could stay up late. 

“You're much too little yet,” 
she said, 

“So be content to wait.” 

And then I asked my Dad 

To carry me awhile. 

“What? Carry a boy as big as 
you?” 

He answered with a smile. 

Now will you tell me, if you 
please, 

If I am big or small? 

It's plain to see that these 
grown-ups 

Just do not know at all. 


What’s alt the fuss? 

“ Daddy,” asked Jean, “is ink 
expensive?" 

“No, what made you ask 
that?” 

“Well. Mummy was most 
annoyed this morning when I 
spilt some on the carpet.” 


PRAYER FOR BEDTIME 

He prayeth best who loveth 
best. 

All things great and small: 

For the dear God Who loveth 
us. 

He made and loveth all. 

Coleridge 


But sometimes he wishes he were 
not quite so curious. 

BIRD PUZZLE 

See if you can identify the 
following birds. The initials will 
spell the name of a sixth bird- 
familiar on Christmas cards. 

1. Like a thrush, but with red 
patches under its wing. 

2. This is said to bury its head 
in the sand. 

3. One of our best singers. 

4. He lives in Egypt and looks 
rather like a stork. 

5. A famous night songster. 

Answer next week 

RODDY 



What a big library, sir ! How 
far up have you read ? ” 

CHAIN QUIZ ft 

l/ 1 - 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked together, the last two 

letters of the first answer being the 
first two of the second answer, and 
so on. » 

1. Largest city of Scotland and 
great shipbuilding centre ; its name 
comes from Celtic words meaning 
“dear green spot.” 

2. Christian name of the Welsh 
chieftain , Glendower (died 1416). 
who claimed the crown of Wales 
and fought, successfully at first, 
against Henry IV. 

3. National flag flown aboard 
ships. The word was also used for 
the lowest commissioned rank in 
the Army (the officer who carried 
the flag), but gave place in 1871 to 
“second lieutenant.” 

4. South African antelope, often 
called wildebeeste ; it is fast and 
fierce, but if caught and tamed 
young enough can be used to draw 
a plough. 

Answer next week 

jTJKSPJPSPJPSSjsP JP3U Tpcpjn.rp. fp 


For curiosity killed the cat—and 
gave Jacko quite a fright. 

Ri<ldle-my-town 

Jn raft but not in boat ; 

In weasel, not in stoat; 

In party and in ball ; 

In David, not in Saul ; 

In comic, not in clown ; 

In rrjantle and in gown ; 

In ogles, not in looks— 

A town in Berks—or Books! 

Answer next week 

PITHY PROVERB 

^LL things are easy that are done 
willingly. 

Uneasy chairs 

|Jnclf. Ned had made an unex¬ 
pected visit for the weekend, 
and he had to sleep on two arm¬ 
chairs placed seat to seat. 

“I hope you weren't too uncom¬ 
fortable," ventured Mother in the 
morning. 

“No,” said Uncle Ned stoutly, 
“I got up now and again and 
rested a bit.” 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

AN UNUSUAL NURSERY. 
Inj a corner of the meadow stood 
the remnants of a hayrick. 

“I’m sure I saw a rabbit there,” 
said Ann to her brother Don. 

“Well, where has it gone? I 
never saw it,” Don answered. 

’ “It’s in the hay,” Ann insisted. 
But Don thought this unlikely. 

“There may be a nest of young 
ones there,” Farmer Gray replied 
in answer to the childfan’s in¬ 
quiries. “Occasionally rabbits 
make a nursery above ground. 
Floods, following heavy rains, 
sometimes compel mother rabbit 
to alter her usual habits. Young 
rabbits are born naked and do not 
open their eyes for about ten days. 
At one month they can fend for 
themselves.” 

So helpful 

passer-by, noticing a man 
struggling to get a piano 
through a doorway, offered his 
assistance. This was gratefully 
accepted. After an hour the piano 
was still stuck, and the man said: 
“It’s no good, we’ll never get it 
out.” 

“Out!” exclaimed the passer-by 
in surprise. “I've been trying to 
get it in." 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Chain Quiz 
Tripoli, L i 11 r, 
Lepanto, Toscanini 

Kidd It*-in-rhyme 

Jolly Roger 

Riddle-my-towo 

Swansea 
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Gooseberry Cream, Turkish Delight 
Caramel, Praline Pate 
Coffee Cream and Nougat 
in Milk or Plain 

CALEY FOR CHOICE! 

A.J. CALEY LTD • NOR WICH 







































































































